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INTRODUCTION: THE RESPONDING READER 



In his article for this issue, Gary Salvner writes, <*The 
oldest new word in literature padagogy is 'response. **■ lt*a 
true* Concern for the student's own response to literature is 
an old thene, but one on which English teachers at all levels 
are working new and exciting variations. As evidence, I aubait 
this issue of the Kentucky English Bulletin on "The Responding 
Reader.*' 

The eleven authors of these nine articles nake up a fair 
cross-section of ftor profession. The six Kentuckians are 
Joined by five out-of-statem, and the seven university faculty 
8har« these pages with four high--school teachers, aenbtrs of a 
group too little heard from in professional publications. 
VelcoMe to all. 

I We struggled with ways of grouping these articlea, but 
ay efforts have been confounded by the nix, in almost every 
article, of theory, pedagogy, and applications to specific 
works. So the alphabet will have to do. 

Joe Coaprone, therefore, leads off by providing a useful 
and generalizable aap for gu'.ding students through a Frost 
poea; Joe»s notes alone are worth the price of this issue, 
constituting an almost definitive bibliography on reader- 
response criticism. Charl:.e Duke surveys the field ft»o« his 
own humane perspective and opens fresh, uurpriaing windows 
into the minds of student readers. 

Georgians Joan Graham and Bob Probst offer valuable his- 
torical perspective, th^m provide detailed, specific teaching 
techniques; I plan to try some of them right away. Sandra 
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Harris gives a concise introduction to reader-response methods, 
then illustrates with her own materials for teaching of Of Nice 
and Men ; if you want to know what the reader-response approach 
ie; all about* this may be the article to start with. 

Susan Kissel and Peter Schlff generously simniarixe their 
titH workshop for those of us not lucRy enough to attend, and 
Massachusetts high-school teacher Kathleen tampert takes us 
through a wonderful, workable unit on narrative fiction. Gary 
Salvner next shares his ^'Untold Story Game,** a ready-to-copy 
and ready-to-use classroom simulation; I know Gary will 
appreciate receiving copies of the "front pages" that result 
from this activity. 

Patricia Schatteman describes her use of the invention 
technique called "clustering" as a tool for focusing her 
students* response to literature; I'm confident that you'll 
find immediate use for it. Finally, Denny Wolfe turns re- 
sponding readers into responding writers in an exciting unit 
in which students both write and read poems. 

Again, thanks to the authors whose work appears herein; 
they could have published it anywhere, so I'm grateful that 
they chose the Kentucky English Bulletin . 

Articles are still sought, on any aspect of the teaching 
of English, for the Winter 1982 issue; deadline is November 1. 
As always, the Spring 1983 issue will feature the winners of 
the KCTE Student Writing Contest. The Fall 1903 issue will 
be on "The Computerized English Class**; submissions will be 
welcone until August 1, 1983. 



Ken Davis 
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IT IS THE POEM THAT I REMAKE: USING 
KENNETH BURKE'S PENTAD TO HELP 
STUDENTS WRITE ABOUT ROBERT FROST'S 
"MENDING WALL" 

Joseph Comprone> University of Louisville 

I 

Background Theory 

Recent literary theory haa begun to re-focua our attention 
as teachers. Structuralists and reader«-respon»ie critics en~ 
courage teachers to aake the **act** of reading the central 
concern in our teaching « Juat as "lany educational theorists in 
the 20th century have encouraged teachers to aove froa a fccus 
on subject to a focus on students as they leam.^ What types 
of questions Might teechers who wish to attend to the actual 
reading process rather than to the And result— the message or 
final Meaning-<>a8k thenselves as thc-y p epare to teach a 
aodem poe«, in this ca^e, Robert Frost's **Mending Wall*'? Can 
these questions be used to develop a iiethodology that night be 
transferred fro« one piece of literature to another, from one 
course to another t fro« one group of students to another—* 
without sacrificing the teaching of critical reading skills? 
This essay will develop a strategy, based on reader-response 
criticisM and Kenneth Burke *s pentad* that teachers can apply 
to any literary work. The strategy willl help students 
participate in a work's draaatic context, will help then 
discover neaning as they read, and will 'is sure that their 
critical essays are based on an appreciation of the internal 
stxnictures of a literary work. 



II 

Burke's Pentad 

Kenneth Qurke, in several seninal works, has developed a 
critical strategy that might well become a literature teacher's 
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most effective means of analysing a complex literary work 
before using it to teach students how to read a literary worfc.^ 
In outline, Burke's pentad is a simple concept. It susgests 
that every communication process is dramatic, that in svery act 
of communication there ie an a^ent who acts through language* 
there ia an agency which enables the agent to act, thsrt is a 
or background against which ths verbal action is taken,, 
there is an action that can be abstracted from the overall 
situation and represented as an event, and there is a p urpose 
which guides the devc/loping verbal action from beginning to end. 
Often thftse five elements, universal to every verbal situation, 
have been reduced to the more familiar Journalistic <|uestione~- 
who, what, when, where, and why.^ Such reductions, however, 
are not capable of helping teachers introduce students to the 
complex process of responding to literature simply because tJiey 
fail to account for the more complex rhetorical contexts that 
are found in a literary work. 

Literature, as James Koffett has argued in Tea c hing the 
Universe of Discourse, is the most symbolic and abstract form 
of discourse that any culture can produce .4 ^ff^^^ ^^^^ 
literature we are interpreting concrete, dramatic experience 
in abstract, symbolic tenss. Denmark becomes a highly 
abstracted symbol of corruption in Ha>alet ? Hartford, 
Connecticut becof^s a highly abstracted symbol of American 
materialism in Connecticut Yankee : Ahab's quest for the whale 
becomes a highly abstracted, almost emblematic symbol of human 
ambition and prlda in a neutral or malevolent universe in Moby 
Dick. This move from concrete referent to abstract, dramatic 
interpretive context seems natural enough to most experienced 
readers of literature, English teachers included. But it ia 
most certainly a learned skill, something that beginners must 
be taught, it we wisJi, as teachers, to exp^;ia our students* 
experiential and conceptual backgrounis as they read. 

Rhetorical criticism would explain literature's deceptively 
abstract nature from a different perspective than Moffett»«. 
Any work of literature has, in essence, two rhetorical triads 
within its context: the first constructed from the speaker, 
subject, audience context in the work itself; the second con- 
structed from the interaction of implied author, implied 
reader, and implied or "real« eubject. On the first level, for 
example, "hending Wall" is a poem told by a Wew England farmer, 
addressed by iii»olicfttion to a reader who aseuaes intereet in 
the life represent': 1.. the poem (the rituals and functions of 
farming in New England), and concerning the particular 
activity of wall-mending. The interaction of dramatic com- 
ponents of speaker, subject, and audience are indeed complex 
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on this level, but the r«ader of the po«ai can at leeuit focus 
directly on dialogue » iMga^ and action without worrying about 
aabiguities and ironiea that evolve wh^n focus is switched to 
the iaplied author's intention* 

The second leval of rhetorical interpretation is brought 
in once we consider what Robert Proet-^pastoral and regional 
poett Master of draaatic irony-Hieans to tell us through his 
rendering of tne drsMa in this poea* Do we suppose an author 
who aligns hiaself with narratort an enlightened spokesperson 
for progressive sharing of private property? Or do we search 
out a covert respect for the old stone savage, armed with 
fences against the "advances," the more coiMiunal thinking of 
the narrator? Does the assuaed author find nature benign, 
neutrsl^ or Malevolent? Questions such as these could be asked 
of implied subject and readers as well. t/1ien readers ask theae 
typea of questions they are superimposing the more complex, 
implied rhetorical context of author t reader, and subject upon 
the simpler narrative-dramatic context within the poem itself* 



III 

Application of the Pentad to "Mending VsU*' 

How, then, can the pentad be applied to literary works by 
teachers who wish to introduce students to the complex inter- 
action between the warface and implied contextc of a literary 
work? The answer is sinple enough, in theory* Teschers, must, 
first, analyze the work in order to find which of the five 
elements are moat Important and to pinpoint where each domi- 
nates the act of reading the poem* The following is the result 
of my spplicstion of the pentad to Robert Frost •s "Mending 
Wall*" particularly in a complex work* keep in mind that two 
or more elements of the pentad may well operate at simultaneous 
textusl momenta. Also, it is important to remember that a 
reader arrives at a fuller understanding of dramatic context by 
considering the relationships (Burke calla them "ratios") among 
the elements of the pentad* 

Tho first twenty-seven lines of the poem serve two dramatic 
functions: they establish the scene for the symbolic sction 
that will follow--wall-mending; they define the agents— the 
actors — who will act in the rest of the poem* To understand 
the intriceciea of symbolic action in this poem, however^ we 
must examine these two elements— scene and agent— in more 
detail* Frost, in all his work, posits a rugged natural world, 
often bereft of human inhabitanta, certainly incapable of 
pathetic fallac> , and representing isolated, lonely human 
beings* 5 Human action, in Frost, is usually seen against the 
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backdrop of nature •s rugged insensitiviby. A close look at 
lines 1-27, with this broader understanding in Mind, reveals a 
complication in the process of defining central agents for the 
poc«. The poew's narrator is^ at first, apparently sole agent: 
he tells us nbout the wall; he tells us about what happens to 
the wall; he and hin neighbors have found the '^gvos'* in the 
wall; he notifies his neighbor and instigates the W!«ll-«ending; 
he describes how he and his neighbor nend the wall; indeed t he 
if? also the one who reduces this work to game and play by 
antagonizing his neighbor and by reminding him of the useless** 
ness of wallHiiendins. But a subterranean agent also acts 
throup^h these twenty-seven lines— the **Romething" that destroys 
the wall, the human artifact ritual is tically reconstructed 
every spring. It sometimes takes the form of "froxen-ground- 
swolls," sometimes the form of hunters, sometimes the form of 
magic as it cause? the stones to fall oven as the neighbors 
fflond. This opposition of hum^n and natural agents creates a 
playful, ogotJistic context for the ;.ntire poem. We are watching 
a primal human game in which men work together to impose order 
on a potentially chaotic world. In fact, the culminating line 
of this first section explicitly labels wall-buiXding "another 
kind of outdoor game. "6 

Scene also operates in two ways in these first twenty- 
seven linen. Lines 1-11 establish background for the action 
of wall-mending that will take place more specifically later 
in the poem: we see the New England terrain symbolised in 
"frozen-^round-flwells" and "boulders in the sun"; we know the 
background of ritualized, seasonal behavior— the hunters, the 
*'yelping dogs," the yearly evolution of \spring mending-time"-* 
that will servt; as context for the wall-mending that takes 
place later. In lines 12-27, we are given the scenic fore- 
ground for the game: the narrator's ritual of notifying his 
neighbor; their ritual of line-walking; their "spelling" of the 
loaf-stones that fall from assigned places. These later come 
to function as the game's rules. 

Lines 1-27 of the poem, then, create a complex interre- 
lationship of scene and agent, experienced readers pick up all 
or at least some of thlr subconsciously. They, in a sense, 
feel the context that must be undenitood if thr rest of the 
poem is to mean in a significant way. As teachers, then, it 
becomes our job to help students build this context, excuse the 
pun, fro« the "ground-swell" up. It is exactly at point 
that I can clarify how Burke's pentad can help beginning 
readers. The elemen ts of agent and scene become, with a first 
reading of lines 1-27 behind us, a means of shaping discussion 
and writing questions that will bring the subconscicis bulk of 
the iceberg of literary context to the tip or surface of the 
beginning reader's attention. 
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IV 



A Burkean Heuristic for Dl«covcrlng 
the Drtumtlc Context of "Mending Wall" 



Stcondary mnd coll#g« rMdars would certainly ba able to 
follow tha aurfaca language and narrative action of '^Mending 
Vail*** lha diction and ayntax ara coMon enough t and tha 
iMgery Is faalllar or* at laaitt* aaally coi«»arad with the 
etudentU a cperlencee with rural Ufa. Studenta would, however* 
need the teacher U help In co«lng to understand how the poe«*8 
lariguage and etructure take action against the reader, how 
thee* elements lead the reader toward and away from different 
perspectives on the poeaU «eanlng.7 Here la a aet of 
directions* response-questions, and writing exercises that will 
help teachers br^ng etudente to an understanding of reading as 
an active process In which Meaning evolves fro« give and take 
among perspectives. 

1. Background: The teacher should pose questions about 
ths title. Students alght be asked to write a paragraph 
explaining what they think the poea will be about after 
reading only the title and discussing its iMpllcatlons. 
Does this sound like a poea about work? Vhat are a 
reader*e expectation* when that question is answered 
affirmatively? 

2. Before students read lines 1-12 of the poea they 
ehould be asked to look for two agents In coiapetltlon 
with one another. The agents do not have to be human. 
After the twelve lines have been read, students should 
write two paragraphs describing the agents In the poea. 
Students shoula go back and gather evidence from the 
text to help make their definitions of agents clearer. 

3. Students should read lines 12-27 with the Idea of 
looking for a definition of eettlr^ or scene In the poem. 
After completing this reading^ they ehould write a 
paragraph In which they generalize a definition of the 
scdne In the poem* followed by a specific list of sensory 
elements, taken from the poem, that support the generally 
ration. This la probably tl^ta time for a brief discussion 
of denotatio n and connotation , abstract and concrete, 
iSage and symbol , also drawing from words and laagee In 
the poem. 

4. At this point, teachers should use termlnlatlc screens 
perspectives by lncon|^rulty. two Burkean concepts, to 

shape a writing exercise that will ask students to look 
back, using their remarks on scer.e and aaent, and forward 
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(a "perspective by incongruity") to the rest of the poem.® 
When they ploy this Janu8-4ieaded critical role^ looking 
backward and forward in the poem almost simultaneously, 
students will begin to develop a sense of what Purke 
means by **termini8tic 8c;.eena»** the process by which a 
fluent reader first adopta the writer* a terminology* TMa 
adopted terminology then is contrasted with* as reading 
progresses* the reader *8 ways of putting similar ex- 
periences and the poem's experience Into words* Gradually, 
the writ<;r*8 and the reader's terminologies come together 
to form a terminological screen through which the writer 
and reader come to view what were different experiences 
as one. These abstract terms, however* ne'sd not be taught 
to students; they are theories that ore helpful In de* 
vising teaching strategies, such as the following: 

Oencribe in an introductory paragraph the ''outdoor 
goss* played by the narrator, the "old stone savage," 
and nature in lines 28^5* Then, look back over your 
previous writings In response to sections one and two 
of the poem and explain the parts played by the scene 
{natural world) and the three agents (the narrator, 
the stone savage, and the undefined "aagic" In nature) 
in the drama of the "outdoor game."^ 

This exercise ought to help students to objectify the 
drnnatic action* to accomplish what B. 0. Hirsch, Jr. 
would call the understanding of the inferred or "probable 
meaning** of the poem.lO In this case, meaning is not 
nimply paraphased; it is rendered in terms of the poem's 
dramatic action-*-a perspective that will help beginning 
readers of literature develop what Louise Rosenblatt class 
an ^'aesthetic stance** as they read.H They will. In other 
words* participate in the action represented in the poem 
before they begin to «ake critical stateuents. Putting 
participation before criticism ought to help teachers 
avoid plot summaries and oversimplified, didactic state- 
ments of meaning* 

The last section of the poe« (lines 28-45) refocuses the 
reader's attention on different elements of the pentad* Where- 
as lines 1-27 place emphasis on agents operating In a 
particular scenic context, the last section of the poem puts 
emphasis on agency (how the action 1« carried out) and action 
(what actual event takes place)* Itie game becomes the poet's 
means of making a statement; the act of wall-bulldlng beccmes 
the poet's key symbol, his way of representing indirectly an 
expository statement on the human condition in a world not 
governed by any formative purpose— or, at least, not one dis- 
coverable by man* The reader, to understand and appreciate 
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th« poem. MUBt construct a new level of meaning am he or she 
reeponda to the ^out door ga«e»^ the narrator's question » and 
the old-stone savage's ritual answer. 

This new level of Meaning. If reader-»response criticism is 
at all correct in its analysss of the literary reading process, 
■ust be constructed from the reeults of readinge of earlier 
parts of ths text. Ihe fifth and last sxerciee in our sequence 
of reading activities should, in conssquence. lead the students 
back to their earlier oral and written responses to lines 1-27 
of the poea. 

5. Read and discuss in workshop groups the last section 
of the poea (lines 28-45). Focus on the interaction 
between the narrator and the old stone eavage. Why does 
the narrator "V hie baiting queetions? What type of 
expreseion. what gesturee— if any— does the old-stone 
savage portray as hs answsrs? What tones of voice do both 
speakers use? What do you think the narrator is driving 
at? What doss hs wish to accoaplish? Does he accomplish 
it? Who really has the last word? Once these questions 
have been diecussed. students should take on the role of 
either the narrator or the old stone savage and answer 
these questions: As narrator, why do you feel that the 
maxim "good fences make good neighbors" should be 
questioned? What is the reasoning behind your question- 
ing? As the old-stone savage, explain the truth of "good 
fencee aake good neighbors." Use as much of the poem as 
you can to develop your answers. 

This writing exercise should help students use the dramatic 
interaction of outdoor game (agency) and wall-mending (action) 
to re-experience the previously established tension among 
agents in ths poem. It should enable them to see beyond the 
surface images of the poem to a deeper irony in which neither 
the views of the narrator or the old-stone savage are dominant. 

In most eecondary and beginning college classrooms this 
sequence of activities would. I believe, be sufficient. It 
would teach the students to enter the dramatic context of a 
literary work as participants; at the same time, it would help 
them develop distance and objectivity« or what Kenneth Burke 
calls "identification." Identification ie a key concept 
throughout Burke's rhetoric; it represents the reader's partial 
sharing in and difference frcs the experience of the writer.l2 
^'Mending Wall" demands dr^jiatic participation and a degree of 
critical-rational distance from its readers. Fluent readers 
speculate and pc'^ticipate eimultaneoualy. using literary con- 
ventions and linguistic cues to direct their reaction to the 
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context of the poe» Itself t usinf^in tum--dra»atlc partlclpa* 
tion to keep their more abstract critical speculations under 
control. The assignment sequence described ebovs uses the act 
of writing to help students to participate and speculate, taking 
on increasingly more critical and abstract rolts as they read. 



Subjective a nd Objective Rtsponsss to ^'Mending Wall" 

There are two alternatives available to teachers who would 
wish to take the response heuristic I have outlined here 
further up the ladder of abstraction. In college clashes, both 
5;hould be pursued, one after the other. In a secondary class, 
eitiisr one or the other could be managed with a relatively 
brief extension in time. 

One alternative is subjective in nature. I do not agree 
with David Bleich when he argues that, because all knowledge of 
literature has its roots in felt response, that, in turn, all 
literature pedagogy should begin with subjective responses. 13 
Without doubt, subjective response imist be incorporated in the 
reading process, but I believe it should be brought in after 
the students have been helped by teachers to participate in 
the dramatic action of the poem itself— ^ot as fon^al critics 
but as participants in the literary "event. Moving in this 
direction from the activities I have already outlined would 
entail three general possibilitiest 

1. having students recall, list, and connect with the 
poem past events that seen related to their reading of 
^♦Wending Wall"; 

2. havinf students record notes on feelings they had 
while first reading the poeih— first, in shorthar^d while 
reading the poem, then in fuller form after having 
participated in the heuristics described above; 

3. having students go back over these two types of re- 
sponses and compose an account of how their subjective 
reactions compared with their more objective first 
reactions to the dramatic context of the poem. 

College teachers who might wish to build upon these 
earlier dramatic and subjective responses would bring th* 
students to interpretations of authorial intention in the 
poem.l^ Many contemporary interpretations of this poem find 
irony in it, an irony in which the implied author is asstwed 
to dismiss both the narrator's and the old-^tone savage's 
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points of vi«w. In this type of reading, the ambiguity and 
tension inherent in the final lines of the poem between the 
narrator *s and savage's ways of seeing fences in reconciled 
into the implied author *s firm belief in the powers of ambiguity • 
Men must work together or they work apart « as Frost often 8Ug<> 
gested; the wisdom of •*Mendliig Vall»** this final reading 
suggests 9 evolves ttom an author who dramatically juxtaposes 
two divergent views of walls to construct a third view« a 
synthesis of the others. Men need walls-*and things like them*«- 
to keep themselves together » to keep the spirit of community 
intact 9 even when **He is all pine and I am apple orchard.** 
Without this sense of community, nature succeeds in forcing men 
apart. What seems to keep men apart-->wallSy fences, work of 
all kinds "-actually keeps them together. 

Bringing students to this more objective level of interpre- 
tation would demand a reconstruction of the writings produced 
in response to particular dramatic sequences as they were de- 
fined in the first*stage dramatic activities « and it would 
depend on inoorporation of subjective reactions as they were 
composed in the second-stage activities. Reconstructions of 
this sort would also demand more outside information— on Frodt*s 
work in general , on his biography » on general literary tech- 
niques such as irony and point of view and their function in 
literature in general. 



Learning sequences such as those described above accom- 
plish two general aims: they enable teachers to intervene in 
the reading process in ways that will assure that students 
**read*' literatxire on an active , dramatic level before they 
engage in more abstract interpretation; they also assure that 
students develop habits of selection and prediction that are 
consistent with the cxirrent psycholinguistic model of reading 
when they read.^^ 

Students will also have made specific gains in under- 
standing **Mending Wall.** Firsts they will have moved from what 
might have been a simple acceptance of the narrator*3 
scepticism about walls in general to a more complex under- 
standing of the tension between the narrator *s a.:d the old- 
stone savage's views in the poem. Second « from a simple 
acceptance of a didactic moral concerning "good fences make 
good neighbors** the students will have moved to a more complex 
realization of tho place of ambiguity in developing a set of 



VI 

What Thw Students Have Learned 
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moral beliefs— out of the tension between the narrat'jr'e and 
the old-stone savage *s views comes a more complex synthesis of 
respect for and scepticism about the ftinctlon of walls In human 
society. Third t students come to appreciate the complex re- 
lationship between the triad in the work and the triad of 
assumed author, reader, and subject that la Implicit In all 
serious literature* Thty come to realize Frost's Intentions, 
his use of a dramatically-realised gMie to render meaning 
symbolically. In the process, students Involve themselves In 
a learning experience marked by what John Dewey described as 
"a sense of sharing in the consequences of what goes on" and, 
as a result, become more committed to learning as discovery 
than when they must simply reproduce information ,17 
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Notes 



Reader«>re8pondc critlclM and the leam-by-dolng educa* 
tional theory of cognitive peychologlsts who work froM a po8t~ 
Oawey »odeI strive for similar goals. Both work within a 
broader context within which learning to read becoMea part of 
tha larger circle of learning In general* Both approaches put 
aajor eaphasla on the active participation of the reader- 
learner within the process of reading and leeurning* Frank 
Salth brings reading and general learning theory explicitly 
together In Undaratandlng Reading , 2nd. ed« (New York: Holt, 
1978). Volfgang Iser aucclnctly siuMKarlzes the active partlcl* 
patlon of the reader In tha aaklng of literary meaning In his 
chapter on **The Reading Proceaa: A Phenomeno logical Approach,*' 
The Implied Readar (Baltlmorai Johns Hopklna, 1974), pp« 274- 
294 ♦ James Moffett, in Teaching the Universe of Discourae . 
develops a learn'^by-doing writing curriculum that progresses 
from concrete to abstract reading and writing, aequenced along 
a continuum that movea ftom personal narrative .to public dis- 
course (Boston: Houghton Niffltno 1968)* He applies Dewey's 
functional learning theory directly to reading and writing in 
the schools. See "John Cewey, "Experience in Thinking,*' 
Democracy and Education (New York: Free Press, MacMlllan, 
1966), pp. 139-151. 

2 

For general discussion of the pentad see Language as 
Symbolic Action , Ft* I, pp« 1-97 and Chapter Seven, **A 
Dramatic tic View of the Origina of Language and Fostscripta on 
the Negative," pp* 419--479* The aost thorough treatment of the 
pentad and the rati.os among ita components la presented in 
A Grammar of Motives (New York: Frentice Hall, 1945)* 

3 

An exception la William Irmscher'a The Holt Guide to 
English , 2nd* ea« (New Yorkt Holt, 197^), pp. 30-48* Irmacher 
providea aequences of coieplex questions on each element in the 
pentad; he auggests vaya in which studeitts might write 
^'scenarios'* that would use tha pentad to dramatize particular 
writing topica; he auggesta waya of exploring the negative 
aspecta of each element; and he closes by relating the pentad 
to generating ideas for diffarent typea of discourse* 

4 

Teaching the University of Discourse , pp* 50-53* 
5 

John Lynen, in "Frost as Modern Foet,** argues that 
Frost's pastoral-rural imagery and language become his aeans of 
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imposlnc order on the modem, urban, and wally chaotic world 

Robert Froati A Collection of Critical ann-v ,. ed. by 
JIWC9 H. Cox, New J-rsey: Prentlce-Hall, 1962, p. 18S), 'mis 
order, rather than an essential component In nature. Is 
actually entirely linguistic; it is ipposed by Frost's nar- 
rators on situations that are in themselves often terrifyinaly 
disordered, at least to huMn perception. Yvor Winters recog- 
nizes this fact in "Robert Frost: or the Spiritual Drifter 
II Robert Frost: A Collection n f Critical p. 

63. Winters, however, does not take Frost's representation of 
an amoral or even malevolent natural world as an ontologlcal 
assertion; he sees it, in contract, as an essential lack of 
courage, the poet's inflbility to make definite moral choices. 

•nils and subsequent references to "Mending Wall" are 
taken froo X. J. Kennedy's reprinting of the poem In 
Literature; An Introduct ion to Fiction. Poetry, and Drn« . 
end. ed. (Boston; Little-Brown, 1979), p. 750. 

7 

w.r./"^'^^'*"* discusses the problem of multiple and 
shifting perspectives in the act of reading literature In 
The Act of RcadinB (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1973). See 
particularly his discussion of "theme and horizon" (p. 9« ff.). 
where he argues that previously read events become tha back- 
ground or "horizon" to the reader's focus on theme at any 
given moment in the reading process. 

^The premises behind the terministic-screen concept are 
scattered throughout Burke's work. In Attitudes Toward m,fn^ 
(Los Altos. California: Hermes Publications, 1959), p. 260 ffT 
Btu-ke takes the "heads I win, tail, you lose" mode of ' 
dichtomous thought then prevalent in the behavioral and 
posltlvistlc sciences and uses it as the basis for a dialectic 
^Mmltrr'*^" fl'^hotomous thinking through the opposition and 
ultimate synthesis of the writer's and reader's terminisUc 

Hel«tivi«:? Z«^e 
As S,Ymbolic Action, pp. 52-62, Burke defines ten,lnis tlc^ 
screens as chunks of language that direct the reader's atten- 
tion to a pattern of symbols or terms within the larger field 
of discourse that is represented by the whole text!^T^e 
writer's particular structuring of te«is becomes the reader's 
^e %h" ° fi"" «P«rience. Perspectives that 

Tul tJZr^"' , ' terminology are then placed besiJe 

P''«''*°""ly co^postd terms for the experience. The 
inlJZilty ""'^ -mthesized "perspective by 
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In a recent College Cowpoaition «ni Co«wunication article^ 
**A Cognitive Proce88 Theory of Writing/* Linda Flower and John 

Hayes point out in datall how success Hil writers use suc- 
cess ivaly written notes and drc»/ta as Means of discovering and 
reshaping what their primary goals are as they write (XXXII « 
Dec. 1961, 365^367) • This idea of using writing to revise and 
reshape what is being written is the sa»e type of thing I an 
asking for as students respond to a literary work* In respond** 
ing to literature, however, the student aust shape overall 
goala that outline different types of response and participation 
within the work as it unfolds ita meaning at various levels* 



This is a paraphrase, not a direct quotation* Meaning, 
Hirsch orguea, derives fro« the reader's understanding of the 
implied or "intrinsic genre** of a work, which is created fay the 
author's careful placement of literary cuea, conventions, and 
techniques within a specific dramatic context* See, especially, 
Validity in Interpretation , Chapter Three, "The Concept of 
Genres** (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967), pp. 68-126. 

^ Hhe Reader. The Text^ and the 7oem (Carbondale, Illinois: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1976), pp. 27* 



The most condensed discussion of rhetoricsl **identifica'* 
tion** appears on pp* 19-37 of Burke *s A Rhetoric of Motives 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969) • 

13 

"•••we are •••reminded thtat the essence of a symbolic work 
ia not in its visible sensory structure or in its manifest 
semantic load but in its subjective re--creation by a reuder^^^^** 
Readings and Feelings: An Introduction to Subjective Criticism 
(Urbana, Illinois: NCTE, 1975), p^ 21^ 



Frost, in his playfully enigmatic way, conaiatently de* 
hied the literary or political intentions that were often 
attributed to this poem by general readers and critics* the 
best known of these denials came about when Frost viaited 
Moscow in August, 1962, as reported in Lawrence Thompaon and 

H. Winnick's Robert Frost: Ti\e Later Yeara, 1938-1963 
(Hew York: Holt, 1976), p^ 316^ In the midst of a series of 
readings to small private audiences Frost read 'lending Wall" 
to a group in Moscow^ As Thompson and Vinnick put it, **witii 
the issue of Berlin still far from resolved, and with the wall 
the East Germans had erected in 1961 still drawing widespread 
criticism in the west. Frost's choice of this particular poem 
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reemed Inescapably political to many But Froat per- 

sistently denied any political intent, and went on to add that 

he had had "lots of adventures with that poem People 

are frequently misunderstanding it or misinterpreting it. The 
secret of what It means I keep." In a letter to Leonidas W. 
Payne, Jr., Frost responded to a query on the meaning of 
••Mending wall" with the remark that "1 should be sorry if a 
single one of my poems stopped with either of those things 
[atmosphere nnd character J— stopped anywhere in fnct. My 
poemn--I should suppose everybody's poems— are all set to trip 
the reader head foremost into the boundless." Selected Letters 
of Robert Frost, ed. by Lairrance Thompson (New York: Holt, 
1964), p. 344. In both contexts. Frost seems to align himself 
with Iser»s contention that the meaning of a poem is potentially 
infinite, never fully exhausted, and that to stop at nny 
particular level is to Impoverish the concept of "literary 
meaning" in its own right. Frank Lentricchia, of all the 
critics of "Mending Wall," best describes Frost's emphasis on 
shared process rather than didactic meaning when he argues that 
••It is a poem that colebrates a process, not the thing itself..-. 
The narrator ... is not committed to ends, but to the process 
Itself which he sees as having nonutilatarian value." The 
reader, Lentricchia suggests, must also share in the narrator»s 
savoring of the experience itself, its playful delight by taking 
on and trying out different perspectives on the drama, always 
balancing perspectives until a third perspective is synthe- 
sized from them. Robert Frost; Modern Poetics and the 
Landscape of Self (Durham: Duke University Press, 1975), p. 
106. 

Readers, in other words, would have to possess various 
levels ajid kinds of Information drawn from outside the poem's 
text itself in order to progress from their dramatic partici- 
pation In the poem's meaning to what E. D. Hirsch, Jr. would 
call the •^significance" of the experienced meaning. See 
Validity in Interpretation (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1967), p. 63. 

16 

This model is succinctly summarized in Charles R, Cooper 
and Anthony R. Petrosky, "A Psycholinguiotic View of the Fluent 
Reading Process, •• Journal of Reading (December 1976), 184-207. 

Democracy and Education , p. 147. 
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HOW DID YOU Liy- IT? THE QUESTION OF 
STUDENT RESPONSE AND LITERATURE 



How nany tlfo«8 have we walked into our clasaroons and said 
to students, "Well, how did you like the story you read for 
today?'* And what has happened. Did students answer quickly 
and eagerly or did they Just sit there — waiting. Most of us 
probably do not expect a response, but we keep tossing out the 
question from force of habit and a forlorn hope that some one* 
some tine, somewhere, will respond* 

As English teachers we have been trained, even possibly 
overtrained, to think of reading as an analytical act, one 
which calls for delving into the various aspects of a work 
(the period in which it wac written, the life of the author, 
the style of the writing) to determine the work*s meaning* 
Then, perhaps, we transfer our discoveries into the form of a 
critical essay* Although there is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with such activity — after all, it brought those of us who are 
voracious readers of literature to this point in our careers—* 
it may not be the most appropriate route for many of the 
students with %irhom we meet dally* 

For most of our students, reading is not a major concern 
in their world* If reading is important, it*8 for determining 
what movie is playing, how the local or national sports teams 
are doing, or perhaps what important people, etipecially in the 
entertainment field, are doing* lliere may exist a thirst for 
basic information related to cars, fashions, stereo equipment, 
computers or other hobbies or interests* *)ut the key to what** 
ever reading is done on a voluntary basis by students is that 
it provides them with information for aspects of their liveL 
which ihey believe to be important* To many students, their 
personal lives seem quite unrelated to the majority of 
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selections that appear in the classroom literature antholoRy, 
even tliough we may have made attempts to select pieces we 
believe sfiould come close to watchinc their needs and interests. 

One of the basic tenets about readin;;, which has becom? 
obscured, however, is that all readers, no matter how 
sophisticated, begin their response to what they read on the 
basis of a subjective reaction to the experience of the text. 
Louise Rosenblatt In The Reader, The Text, and The Poew 
(Carbondale; Southern Illinois University Press, 1978) sug- 
gests that there are two types of reading response, the 
efferent, or non-literary reading, and the aesthetic, or 
literary reading. 

In nonaesthetic reading, the reader's attention is 
focused primarily on %fhat will remain as residue 
after the reading— the information to be acquired, 
the logical solution to a problem, the actions to 
be carried out.... In aesthetic (literary) reading, 
In contrast, the reader •s primary concern i^^ what 
happens during the actual reading event.-... 'In 
aesthetic reading, the reader attention is centered 
directly on what he is living through during his 
relationship with that particular text. (pp. 23 
and 24-25) 

We tend to emphasize the nonaesthetic reading in our 
classrooms by giving students the impression that instant re- 
call is most important; therefore, discussion of a reading as- 
signment becomes more like an inquisition with the prosecutor— 
the teacher— firing questions at the defendants— the students— 
who. In turn, afraid they will incrininate themselves, refuse 
to answer. The sod part about this distortion of the response 
to reading is that both students and adults know that what 
happens most frequently in the classroom is not what happens 
outside. Given the ability to read— and most of us have that 
without question— we have learned unconsciously to read 
oesthetically. Whether we learned this fi»om watching tele- ' 
vision, going to movies, listening to people tell stories or 
from being read to, we have acquired the ability to enter a 
piece of literature as an experience in its own right. If we 
doubt this, we should check C ; backpockets of adol scents 
or in their pocketbooks; far more often 'chan we might expect, 
there will be a paperback there. Even students who have 
difficulty reading school texts for information can read 
fiction; it may not be Hawthorne or Melville — more likely it 
will b3 gothic fiction for the girls and science fiction for 
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the boy3*^ut» ironically f the selections were made on their 
potential more for the aeathfttic experience than for the 
efferent one.^ 

Because this dichotomy exists » we need to become more 
aware of how to put students back in touch with the aesthetic 
role of reading done for the classroom. Ve do not need to drop 
entirely the ncnliterary aspects of classroom talk and response, 
but since our response as readers is essentially aesthetic in 
the first readingt that is where we should concentrate our 
efforts for bringing the two types of response into sharper 
focus* 

One of the exciting aspects of reading often overlooked by 
students, as well as many adults, is that once we complete the 
''r/eading*' of a text, we are not necessarily finished with it, 
any more than we may be finished with an experience that occurs 
in our lives. Often we turn that experience around and around 
in our minds, seeking new angles on it, replaying certain parts 
to aee how the roles might ba changad. In other words, if 8ome~ 
thing interests ua or af facta ua in aome way, we are quite free 
to reflect, reconatruct, and interpret, and in the process come 
to a better understanding of what might not have been as clear 
in the beginning. Therefore, reading should be first a con- 
versation between text and reader in which the reader asks 
questions of his or her own design and cbcks answers and makes 
comments. 

How, then, do we go about developing student response to 
literature which stresses the reader's involvement with the 
text and the reactions to that involvement. Oavid Bleich in 
Readings and Feelings: An Introduction to Subjective Criticism 
(Urbana: NOTE, 1975) suggests that we capitalize on "two basic 
components which contribute to any individual's emotional 
response to any thing«-^af feet and association.'* 

Affect may be described as the "gut reaction" we experi- 
ence »>.dn our raw emotions are touched: anger. Jealousy, envy, 
contentment; it also tends to be what people mention when asked 
how they are feeling about something — "Z cried during that 
movie" or "I really felt sad when the father went away*'* 
Teachers will quickl> recognize this level of response in 
student comments such aa "I hated this story" or "I liked the 
story okay I guess." Students making such responses usually do 
not follow with :uny specific explanation; in fact, conversations 
seem to terminate quickly after statementM of affect have been 
made. But it is this first level of resr onae that must be 
acknowledged, even encouraged, before we can move to the second, 
that of association. Student readers need to have the 
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inquisition fono„ m^leh tH .l. ^ f'^''"«"«y *n 

reaction. «,d «i„03t tJJ^ '!:!^r "'"P"^"* 

Ploration of the studen^rfe^lln!! «- 
feelings, but sl.ply m . chHi^-^'"*.*^' 
read the story. "'^ **'**^««" »«" "ot the student 

say3. .^at story n^ade ™e feXo^" '^"1 * 

how the character felt rlchrti,!!- / '"""j' ""derstootf 

Beneath the surface res^Se .1 T""" ""^^ ' "I"'' 

fed the response and' hlT^ssocT^tirn's'n 'l""""" 

reading an aesthetic ^XDeri!n!r u 'he 

are In the fonTof "stories* or'anS^d'.'"'" -"-o^l-tlons 

anecdotal associations? or 'Wi f H *'' ^' '"ese 

which can fon, the baa s ^or^^l?'' f the*, 

response to various'SLta u'Ll^^tl'^J!"* 

these associations are not rendJr^S '«'^"' 

because that calls for shariS nit ^ ^' ""^*"'» 

are ready to volunteer exni-„fM ^ themselves. Few of us 

'Jroup Of people -ho "re ^Jr" °::st oL"t ''t""^ ^ 

course, we are not talklna '^er« .^^ ' strangers. Of 

or «nything-a condi^ioJ^ieh .J^tL's 

grades, sessions of show ^d te^r ^!' 

subjective response that cols frl Vl V * ''l«lP"ne In 

association between text.%^Lr'^::dX"?„:: TCl^^^' 

b-ggaSTth' :he"i.%'^;c,rin;.:: r:^. ^^-..^ 

personal responses t7ll?erat^^* ''*'"*'="y 
stead, students need a "aHeJ^f !^ J?"' In- 
to ease into this perspective opportunities 
in what J««es Britton and otter.2^! Possible approach may Ue 
"expressive mode" ord?scouSe th^*!! the 
-irectly from the •ri?:'?:"e"p~i«c5 ?ntf J:!:^""* 
assumes a direct concern with " "hich 

other purpose. The JoiniS^Jf^J^^T^^'" than with some 
subjective response, therefo^ lltj^ • P«rt of 

re.e«b,r. though, that^e ?o«s a^mS!'' 
coura, ,re rooted, as the re«^r/!2f ' ««P«"lve dis- 
respons, to an experience rSer S^»„ f ^'^"""' the 
creation of for„ ^scovere^d'^^rob*;,^,!:;/:^'?^." " 

reallJ"th\?st:d:^ts'"nl"„„*J' t"?-" ^""^ ^ 
between reading and -rr in«"„"or'':nJ';%C«:''"' connection 

g nor win they necessarily respond 
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honestly at first whan invitad to do so. For this reason, they 
aay nasd somo proaipts and ample opportunity to practice. Per* 
haps the easiest way to introduce students to this way of 
responding is through the kseplng of a reading process Journal. 
If entries in this Journal are handled not as finished pieces 
of writing to be graded but seraly as explorations and attempts 
to get closer to what hsppans during and after the reading, the 
entriea will provide useful information about the progress 
students are asking in dealing with their subjective responses 
to reading. 

The following categories and questions suites t some of the 
possible prompts that might be used with students.^ 



When we finish reading a piece of literature, quite often 
we discover that particular thoughts flash through our 
minds, such as "I can't believe that old man reminded 
me 80 much of my grandfather.*' Explore such connections 
between the text and your memories — what are the 
similarities or differences? Can you focus, perhaps, 
OA one incident or anecdote that seems to explain the 
connections? 



Most of us have strong opinions or beliefs about the 
number of thinga in our lives. Perhaps Lt is hard to 
put those beliefs into words without their sounding a 
bit like slogans: prejudice destroyi people, adults 
don't understand teenagers, etc. But if you found some 
of your beliefs surfacing as you read, talk about them — 
What prompted them to surface? Where did those beliefs 
originate? How did those beliefs affect your response 
to the story? To what extent do you find your own 
life reflecting those beliefs? 

Feelings 

Reading tends to be an emotional experience if we get 
involved with literature at all. Some pieces of litera- 
ture, of course, engage us more deeply then others. 
A key statement, action, word, or idea can cause a strong 
emotion in us-*a feeling of anger, sadness, or pleasure 
perhaps. What is it in this work which prompted strong 
emotion or even, possibly^ a lack of feeling? Why does 
it affect you this way? Does such an emotional response 
surprise you or not? 



Memory 



Belief 
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Sharing 

Suppose you rwd a piece of literature and there's no one 
around to share it with? How do you feel? if people 
were available, what would you want to say about the 
piece? What would be going on in your nind before you 
spoke about your reading? To what extent would past 
experience in talking about literature shape your oral 
response? What happens when you talk about your reading 
that affects your recall of the reading experience? 

Meaning 



To what extent do you discover meaning already in a piece 
of literature? To what extent do you think you plnce 
meaning In what you read? How would you describe this 
latter process If it occurs? Where does your **Pieaning** 
cone from? 



In practice, the Journal entries take many directions, 
ofv'^en blending emotion and analysis, a combination, of course, 
thfat we arc pleased to, see. For instance, in one class 
students were asked to read the "Introduction" to Studs 
Terkel's Workin£ (New York: Random House. 1974) and then 
"free write" on the subject of work. During the next class 
they were asked to write their interpretation of the 
"Introduction" Itself and then a third Journal assignment asked 
tnem to corrpare the previous two entries. Here are one stu- 
dent 9 responses, including a fourth unassigned Journal 
r*spon3f».^ 



#1. Work! ....Why are we so geared to money in our 
society? Almost everyone works out of necessity and 
not many people like their Jobs. I don't think 
Americans are so decadent, but it leaves me with the 
question that maybe there is an alternate method of 
happiness and survival.. .without so much emphasis put 
on work. Work has different meanings.. .A construction 
worker doesn't think of a bank teller as a working 
«wm or woman. 



#2. the essay "Introduction" is probably a true 
feeling among workers In America today... but I was 

ff?^"''^^'^ P€S8imi8 Using a topic 

like -What's Wrcng with America" and letting Mr. Terkel 
write it, you would think he studied under H. L. Mencken, 
of U,at I have no doubt. I wonder if Mr. Terkel would 
be as... explicit and sdamont if he (did) some work on 
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what's good and right with America? Sardonic* acerbic 
wordfl and writing usually tell us what we already know 
and will ad«it«*«* Too often the creators of these 
works never give us any solutions to the problems. 
I seem to have gotten off on a tangent I really didn't 
»ean to.«« 

#3« When coitpleting the flree^wri^ing asaignwent last 
Friday about Work I felt, after reading the essay by 
Studs Terkel, that a lot of the people he wrote about 
felt like me. Necessity is the primary reascn people 
wort:* Those who find fulfillment and satisfaction in 
their Jobs are extremely fortunate as the majority of 
working people don't. I mentioned the emphasis put on 
work and u different view is held today. Monotony hf»s 
always been a problem in tiie working sector and I wa^ 
reminded of some of my Jobs by the switchboard operator 
and the gas meter reader he used as illustrations. 
I firmly believe the people of this country would like 
to see an alternate or modified plan. 

#4. I watched the television musical version of Studs 
Terkel's working people. Since I had read the 
Introduction to Working, I could understand the people.... 
When I first read it I formed the wrong opinion of 
Terkel and his purpose. I realize now he didn't Intend 
to be vitriolic. I never should have compared him to 
H. L. Mencken* 

After students have kept their Journals for a time, they 
may be encouraged to review their entries and perhaps select 
one or several entries which they are willing to "flesh out" 
into fuller pieces of written discourse. Such pieces, called 
for once or t>fice during a term* could be treated as regular 
writing assignments and evaluated in much the same way as other 
finished paperb. Students will vary greatly in what they 
choose to write about in these papers. Some students focus on 
one story and their reactions to it, refining their Journal 
entries until a definite connection focus emerges that:, to 
them, reveals something important about their personal response 
as readers. Others will choose to select several entries on 
several works and attempt to show how their reading process 
seems to vary or remain the same from one piece of literature 
to another. Still others will become interested in tracing 
their emergence as readers who are willing to talk more 
directly and subjectively about their responses to reading. 
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In the embryo stages of Journal writing^ the teacher must 
be certain to respect the entries. Occasionally picking up the 
Journals and responding only as another reader, not as a critic, 
helps. Such response lets students know that ultimately their 
reactions can be shared and that the audience for them will be 
thoughtful and non-evaluative. Many teachers find it helpful 
also to share entries from their own rea«!ing Journals with 
students, letting then see the same process going on with the 
adult reader. 

The Journals can also serve as a catalyst for open dialogue 
in the classroom. Patience becomes a real virtue In attempting 
to help students become comfortable enough to carry on conver- 
sations in the classroom where everyone hears the personal 
reaction that previously might only have been expressed in a 
Journal. As teachers, we like to believe that we have been 
encouraging personal response in class, but transcriptions of 
numerous classroom discussions about literature usually show 
that the "conversation" is actually a monologue, punctuated on 
occasion with Socratic dialogue. So, we have work to do her« 
if personal response is going to be valued at all in the class- 
room as a valid part of the reading experience. '.Me of the 
best ways to do this is to model conversations with students, 
beginning with some individuals who are comfortable talking in 
class. Directions for such open conversations are aimpie, and 
can be offered to students in the following form: 

1. We're having a conversation, not a lecture; that 
means at 1^ t two people have to be involved. In the 
conversation, we're responding to each other's responses 
to the reading, not testing each other. 

2. Anyone may refuse to answer a question if it seems 
too personal or if it seems unanswerable; we can do this 
by telling the questioner, "IM rather not discuss that 
right now." 

3. Anyone in the conversation may ask a question. 

4. Anyone oarticipating in the conversation may end it 
at any time. 

Admittedly, such conversations take time and preperation 
on the part of both students and teachera. As strongly 
conditioned as they are to listen and not to respond, much less 
question, students will find the initial conversations diffi- 
cult and awkward; teachers, too, will undergo some discomfort 
and a concern about how productive the fi.rst attempts are. 
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Journal responses can serve as starting points for the con- 
versations. Discussing what happened in trial conversations 
will help-'-^ven listening to taped playbacks of dialogues — to 
detenaine the key elements for a good conversation. The 
following observations aay prove useful in developing a model 
and may also provide guidolinas for students who should « 
eventually* de ^ their own "conversations" with peers 

A* Getting Started**-the beginning of s conversation 
should be opcn«-endeds for example « **What part of the 
story seems to stick in your mind?** or "If you were 
going to come back to this story in three or four 
weeks » what do you think you will remember about it?" 

6. Focusing the Conversation^the talk focuses on what 
the readers have to say about themselves and their 
experience with the text now that they have had time 
to reflect. For instance « one speaker might comment 
on the number of household duties a character in the 
story seemed responsible for; the other speaker might 
respond; "You seem to feel the mother had a number of 
dutie8-«-liow does that compare with the number of 
chores your mother had to do?" 

C. Keeping the Conversation Going— if responses are 
fragmented or vague » simple restatement of the responses 
or a clarification requested from the text itself may 

be all that's necessary to develop the content of the 
talk; as responses become fuller and clearer « summaries 
of each other's responses will be helpful and requests 
for more detail , additional examples* and verification 
will become natural. 

D. Disagreeing— no speaker should be hesitant about 
offering contrasting interpretations. Such interpret- 
tationst thought should be offered as personal response, 
not as final statements of fact. Differences can lead 
to interesting discussions if ^re remember ' a res.^ect 
each other's personal response* Asking the other 
person to suggest areas of the text which proaptec: the 
contrasting interpretation will be helpful as will 
indicating what part of the response is purely personal 
and what parts are directly related to the text. 

E. Ending the Conversations— as the discussion draws 
to a close each speaker should attempt to make some 
Judgments about what was heard. These Judgments can 

be reflected in attempts to summarize the other person's 
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views. All conversations should end with a sense that 
everyone was heard and everyone received response. 

Organizing classroon study of literature to Include per- 
sonal response as the iirst step toward ci*eater understandlnc 
and appreciation of literature and the role of reading In a 
person *a life Is not easy. But In »iany respects we as teacher* 
share the same kind of probleas that students do when tiiey cos* 
to us. For example* Louise Rosenblatt» in the following 
passage, might Just as well be describing teachers: 

Year after year as freshnen come into college, one 
finds that even the most verbally proficient of 
them, often those most intimately drawn to literature, 
have already acquired a hard veneer, a pseudo«» 
professional approach • They are anxious to have 
the correct labels— the right period, the biographical 
background, the correct evaluation* They read 
literary histories and biographies, critical essays, 
and then, if they have the time, they read the 
works .6 

Together, teachers and students need to remove the veneer 
that covers many of their classroom responses to literature 
and discover the real substance beneath, that of the centrallty 
of the reader's personal response to the total experience of 
reading. 
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ELICITING RESPONSE TO LITERATURE 

Joan W. Groham, Hapeville High School, Hopevllle, 

Georgia/ and 
Robert E. Probst, Georgia State University 

The central Justification for literature Is that 
It Is an open source for :;elf-reallzatlon and 
fulfillment by the reader.... 

Norlo Valdes^ 
The Situation 

Walking Into a classroom to confront thirty blank faces, 
armed with a tattered copy of Adventures In Reading , loins 
Rlrded with lists of behavioral objectives Worn the currlculuM 
guide, comforted and Inspired by memories of a favorite English 
professor, a teacher may be forgiven his or her fear and 
trembling. Self-reallzatlon and fulfillment may have lured him 
or her Inio literary studies In the first place, but the stu- 
dents don't seem eager for It, the objectives say nothing about 
It, and the textbook's selections may not seem so open a source 
as Valdc^ suggests* 

In such circumstances, It lsn*t surprising that a teacher 
may fall back upon the security of the behavioral objectives. 
They are, after all, something to do— they make the long day 
seem somehow predictable, manageable. They offer activities, 
work, busyness. They will fill the hours* 

Nor Is It surprising If the teacher takes refUge In the 
order and logic of the text. It does proceed In an orderly 
fashion, moving. In the historically arranged courses of the 
upper grades, from Beowilf to Virginia Wolfe, f^om year to year. 
In a manner comprehensible to anyone who can count fi^om 1 to 
1990. In the lower grades, the text may find Its organising 
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principles in genre study » providing* again, a plan compi-e-* 
hensible to anyone who can tell the difference between big and 
little. The differences, after all, between short story and 
novel are so simple — one is longer than the other — that they 
can be taught effectively in a few ninutes, or so complex and 
subtle that a student must write stories and novels to under- 
stand them.^ 

Still less is it surprising if the teach<ir falls back upon 
the approaches and techniques of a remembered professor, whose 
brilliant lectures, wealth of knowledge ^ depth of understanding, 
and<>Miiost of all«*-grandeur of stature before the class, aweci 
students into submission and complacence. That professor, 
quite likely a New Critic of sorts, had standards and 
strategies. 

Unfortunately, those behavioral objectives, concrete, 
specific, and measurable as they are, are also probably silly, 
meaningless* trivial, and usually unintelligible. They are the 
bits and pieces of intellectual activity, fragmented and dis^ 
assembled, uninformed by any significant vision of the purposes 
and possitiilities of literature study* Unfortunately, too, the 
organizational principles derived from genre study and from 
literary history aren't appropriate in the secondary schools. 
Few of those thirty faces will brighten at the prospects of 
comparing the Petrarchan and Shakespearean sonnets, of learning 
the characteristics of the modem short st6ry, of tracing 
literary influences through the seventeenth century. Genre 
study and literary history are not among the natural interests 
of the typical adolescent* And most unfortunate of all, the 
New Critical professor t awesome as he or she may have been, 
exemplifies a vision of literature and pedagogy that ia not 
well«*received by many secondary school students. Scholes 
describee that professor's work: 

tn the name of improved interpretation, reading was 
turned into a mystery and the literature classroom 
into a chapel where the priestly instructor... 
astounded the faithful with miracles of interpre- 
tation.^ 

Few faces are brightened these days by miracles of interpreta- 
tion. 

And even if they were, it wouldn't be appropriate for the 
secondary English classroom to devote itself to astounding the 
masses. It would bo a far more significant accomplishment to 
teach students to profit from literature as Valdes suggests 
they might. 
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The Posslbllltloa 



Changes in critical perspective: 

During the past several decades* New Critical theory has 
begun to lose its vitality, and it has been challenged by other 
conceptions of literature and the act of reading.^ Louise 
Rosenblatt* David Bleich* Wolfgang Iser, and others have begun 
to develop elaborate and convincing philosophical Justifica- 
tions for an approach that has co«e to be known as reader- 
response criticism* Suzanne Howell t Charles Duke, and others 
concerned with the secondary schools have begun to experiment 
with the implications of their theories in the English class. 
Reader-response criticism* and thus much of response^based 
teaching of literature, is predicated upon the vision of 
literature and of reading expressed succinctly by Iser: 

A literary text must therefore be conceived in such 
a way that it will engage the reader's imaginati?}n 
in the task of working things out for himself, for 
reading is only a pleasure when it is active and 
creative 

Thus reflective reading begins with the expression and 
discussion of initial reactions to the work. If the students* 
imaginations are to be engaged, if they are to work things 
out for themselves, to begin elsewhere is pointless. Their 
responses— emotional, intellectual, or viscerali primitive or 
sophisticated; perceptive or confused— «re the substance upon 
which their Imaginations can best work. To expect students, 
too early, to be interested in the author, the genre, the 
period, the body of critical commentary, is to distract them 
from the contact with the work that they might naturally achieve. 
Those interests— in the data about the literature-Hnight arise 
later, in the course of discussion of the works, and if they 
do it is of course appropriate to pursue them, but they are 
unlikely to be the starting point for most studonts. Rather, 
the first question is "Does the boy get the gir.l or not?** 

And the second, and more important question for the critic 
and teacher who conceive of the literary work as Iser suggests, 
is, "What do I make of this?" That is, what does the work say 
to me? How do 1 see it? Does it offer perceptions and in- 
sights that I find valuable? Such questions are more natural 
and interesting to students, perhaps because they focus eo 
clearly upon them. They ask students to consider their 
visions and perceptions, to examine and clarify them, rather 
than simply to absorb the visions and perceptions of someone 
else* To begin here is not to invite the student to become 
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self-indulgent and lazy and antl-* intellectual* Duckworth i who 
has studied the nature of learning i would argue that, on the 
contrary! auch teaching ia moat likely to contribute to the 
student's cognitive growth! 

• ••teachers can assist this growtii primarily by 
sccepting the child's perspective as the legitimate 
framework for generating ideas-allowing the child 
to work out her or his own questions and answera.^ 

Her statement ia alnost an echo of laer's. 

Implied patterns for the literature clasaroom: 

The teacher of literature who agreea with Iser and 
Duckworth would not demand that the student's first responses 
be intellectual* reasoned statements, or even that they be 
fully articulated. Instesd* he or she would welcome tentative, 
halting, probing ccMients« partially formulated statements abo<\t 
self or work, and encourage atudents to look upon auch state- 
ments as the raw material from which clearer conceptions snd 
Judgments might be mads* He or she might begin with the 
vaguest, most amorphous, non-directive question possible, aome- 
thlng analagous to a shrug of the shoulders or a ''Well, what 
do you make of thia?** If students re:) pond, if they have aome 
perception or reaponse to offer, Uien the class is under way. 
The ensuing discussion is a delicats process, req uiring the 
teacher to react quickly, but it is not limited to meandering 
and laty gropings sfter unfounded opinions. Rsther, subsequent 
questions can explore the students' reactions, seeking out the 
differencea and similarities among them, clarifying them, 
searching for their points of origin in the text and in the 
students' experiences. The pattern reflects Piaget's in- 
sistence that one goal of education muat be to get '^children 
to check their ideas and not to accept as valid the first 
thought that cornea to mind."^ 

Such teaching clearly demands a comfortable classroom, with 
a reasonable level of trust. Ned the r teacher nor students 
should fear making mistakes or expressing idess that they may 
later wish to retract. Everyone must Cse reaaonably free from 
the damaging obsession for correctness with which aany schools 
so carefully and methodically infect their victims. Students 
must, ss Elklnd puts it, be invited "to check their ideas 
without the onus of right and wrong, particularly when the 
alternative idea ia preaented tentatively,"^ as, of course, it 
must be In tiie sort of probing, tentative discussion that in 
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intended to build upon and reshape first Impressions and 
reactions. 

The tone in the classroom must encourage cooperation Jf 
students are to feel comfortable offering their tentative and 
untried observations and responses. They must therefore be 
encouraged to respect and accept the contributions of others. 
At times those contributions may seem digressive and Irrelevant. 
At .xmes they will be conscious efforts to distract and conftise. 
But if the potential of the group is respected, ultimately, 
«any of the students may come to recognize that they have much 
to learn from one another. Erlkson points out that it Is 
largely in the peer group that questions of importance to the 
adolescent are tackled, perhaps because part of tl« adolescent 
Identity crisis la a struggle against adult direction and con- 
trol. By establishing a forum for exchanging opinions, ex- 
periences, reactions, and Judgments, response-bssed teaching 
provides an opportunity for students to deal with the signifi- 
cant events prs««nted In the literature, which are, if the 
literature is well-selected, the significant events of ht»an 
life, under the gentle guidance of someone presumable more 
experienced in both life and literature. 

Basing literature instruction on the reodcr's responses 
IJI , i"^f" !. ^'^r^"* the classroom Into an emotional, 
i^^i" "P"'"^*""' "<»• does it de„y the validity of 

interest in literary history or biography. In close analytical 
reoaing, or In any of the other practiced approaches v:o 
literary studies. It does, however, reflect two assumptions 
possibly not shared by those who emphasize some of the other, 
perhaps more traditional approaches. The fimt of these is tte 
belief that there is a natural human Interest in undersbmding 
one 6 own responses to the world in general and to a literary 
-ork in particular, it is natural and human to want to compre- 
hend oneself and one's friends, and one's world. The literary 
work may be one avenue to that understanding. 

A ••■"^"S *» not found, 

and that it is made by bringing prior experience, unique and 
Individual as it may be, together with current experience, 
observing the meeting with the greatest Intellectual rigor 
possible, • 



The Practice 



Despice the Increasing attention to response-based 
teaching in the Journals, however, many teachers have been 
reluctant to experiment with it, perhaps because it seems to 
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offer a less concrete and Mmageable pedagosy than that of New 
Criticisa or of the typical textbook and curriculum guide. To 
e«phasize student response » unreliable and unpredictable as it 
■ight btf seens to invite chaofi* These new or revived visions 
of literature do suggest » however t so«e workable strategies 
that havo begun to prove thaM elves effective and enjoyable for 
secondary school students* 

The brief written response: 

Consider » for instance, strategies implicit in Iser's 
conception of the literary work. He suggests that the literary 
work aust be allowed to *'engage the reader's imagination In the 
task of working things out for hinself **' If the teacher is to 
invite his students to do that» then he or she must begin by 
asking theM to roraulate some lapressions of those things they 
are to work out* In other ^rords, the teacher needs to provide 
some time for the students to decide what their own percept 
tions» reactions, and questions are. 

In an effort to do that, the teacher sight simply ask 
students to take five to ten minutes , after reading the 
selection, to write down their reactions* It would be helpful, 
but not necessary f for the students to have had some previous 
experience with free and forced writing,^ before applying it 
In the context of a literature lesson, so that they would feel 
more comfortable with the request that they write without 
stopping for several minutes* The task is simple*— the teedier 
asks them, as soon as they have finished reading, to write 
whatever comes to mind, without censoring, without trying to be 
academic, without worrying about the correctness of either the 
perceptions recorded or the language In which it is reconled* 

It may take some persuading to convince students «:hat they 
are tree to write what and how they wish in this aotivity^ but 
for them to try to predict what the teacher might want, or to 
try to spell everything correctly anJ punctuate properly, %rould 
be to destroy the activity* Tha point, of which they must be 
convinced, is to identify what they see in the work, how they 
feel about it, what they think of it* Those thoughts and 
feelings are the substance out of which their understanding 
of the literature will be built* 

The writing time should allow ideas to crystallize, some 
questions to arise, and some Judgments to be fonied«-*the 
teacher may expect those thoughts to support the discussion* 
Because th^y are asked to write first, with no preceding dis* 
cussion, students will have to fall back upon their own 
resources* It is virtually inevitable that what Uiey have to 
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say will reflect their own perceptions, their own interests. 
Except insofar as they have learned to mimic the voice and 
^tyle and focus of teachers and critics, they will have nothing 
but their own impressions and responses to record. They will 
have been denied the easy response, "I think wliat he said." 
Their brief writings will thus provids a beginning point that 
lies equally In the literary work and in themselves, and the 
discussion that follows is consequently more likely to engage 
the readers* imagination, and to involve them in the active and 
creative reading that Iser hopes for. 

The bi^ief statements produced by the f ree-*wri ting wmy then 
serve as the basis of discussion, which may be handled in any 
of several ways. One way is simply to begin, without further 
mention of the writing, by asking the students for their com- 
Rants. It is likely that many of the students, because they 
have been given the time for thought, and the demand that they 
write, which forces them to capture the thoughts in words, will 
have something to say. It is also likely--or rather, 
inevitablc^that, in a group of thirty or forty, different 
things wMl be said. They are different people, and they will 
have different backgrounds, attitudes, insights— the single 
work will not strike all of its readers in a single way. 

The differences in responee should often be enough to 
provoke interest, even with very little prodding from the 
teacher. When one student sees Macbeth as evil and corrupt and 
guilty, and another sees him as pitiably weak and manipulable 
and guiltless, they have reason to talk with one another. Vh«n 
one student condemns the brutality in ••The |«ew Kid»* and another 
condones it, then again there is an issue to explore further. 
The Juxtaposition of differing responses will fuel the talk. 
Out of those differing responses, a discussion that takes into 
consideration both the text and the uniqueness of the render 
may grow* 

A second strategy makes more overt use of the writings. 
Rather than simply depend upon them to force the crystallising 
of ideas, they may be directly addressed by asking students 
to read their brief commentaries aloud, inviting observations 
and discussion after each. When several have been read, it is 
likely that some points of disagreement will have emerged, and 
again the discussion should be under way. It would not be 
appropriate to make the reading mechanical— th'* class need not 
be subjected to thirty recitations. Rather, enough of the 
papers should be read to fire the talk. When the discussion 
begins to flag, then it may be time to look at seve.-al more. 

If students are shy about reading their comments, the 
teacher might prefer to collect them and flip through them. 
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reading aloud at rando«t or perhaps quickly selecting papers 
that aeeM likely to be provocative « until discussion has been 
stlMilated* If the randomness of that approach disturbs the 
students t then the teacher Mighty alone, with the assistance of 
a 8»all group, or In consultation with Uie whole class, identify 
the major lasues raised In the collection of papers , and build 
froA then an agenda for the class, allocating time for each 
queatlon. 

Perhaps one of the aost effective ways of using the brief 
response statements is to place the atudents in groups of three 
to five to share them. They might read them aloud or pass the 
papers around. The sophistication of the group will dictate 
how much assistance the atudents will need with the discussion* 
They Might, for Instance, be asked to look for differences and 
similarities in their statements. Or, if the teacher thinks it 
necessar^y, he or she may raise more apeclflc questions to guide 
the talk — do they have different feelings about the work? 
different perceptions of what takes place? different Imprea- 
sions of a character? different Judgments of the work's 
quality? different impressions of the author's intention? 

Relying upon the written responses of the students does 
several things for the teacher of literature. First of all, it 
forcea his atudents to find some point of connection with the 
work, so that the personal element cannot be Ignored. In so 
doing it allows the natural motivations of the reader to 
operate. Second, it provokes discussion, by eliciting dlf~ 
ferent perceptions of the work. Third, it prevents the toactter 
from being distractad by the Irrelevancles of the textbook's 
pedagogical par^^enalla. He or she cannot substitute the 
miscellaneous information about literature for the experience 
of reading when students have been invited to deal with the 
aignlflcance of the works. Hartman says c^iat 

Ve con only urge that readers, inspired by hermeneutic 
traditions, take back some of their euthorlty and be~ 
come both creative and thoughtful, as in -J^s of old. 10 

Students need to have a taste of that authority, so that they 
may begin to take responsibility for themselves, and for the 
vision of the world that they will either create for them- 
selves out of their experiences, literary and otherwise, or 
absorb mindlessly from the prefabricated visions the culture 
is all too eager to offer them. 

This rather lengthy discussion of the possibilities in- 
herent in the response statement may suggest similar possible 
variations in some of the following pst terns, which we will 
consider more briefly. 
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The response paper: 

An obvious extension of the flve-nlnutc written recponse 
is the response paper* Bleich, in Readings and FeeUn£s .^^ 
discusses tne possibilities at length* The response paper in 
essentially an elal-.ratlon of the briefer atatewent, /»llowin« 
the student tine and space to reflect upon and develop the 
ideas that »ay be only vaguely and lightly touched in tha 
shorter essay. Students must work up gradually to this, be- 
cause the openness of the assignment will be intiaidating at 
first* 

The assignment, basically, is ♦♦Read, then write*** As in 
the briefer writings, the purpose is to allow stud<»nts to find, 
and then follow, tlieir own paths through the li;:erature* The 
assignment cannot be too specifically made* or it will con- 
strain the students, telling then too much about what to say 
and how to say it* 

In her work with secondary school students, Sutanna Howell 
has devised two structures for tha response paper that she 
offers as suggestions! but not requirements, for her students* 
They provide more structure and direction than the completely 
free writing, but still allow the students a great deal of 
latitude* They are: 



Part One . 

Your immediate response to the story, organised more 
logically than random thoughts* 
Part Two * 

One element of your response developed, possibly, 

a) some association that you make with the story- 
another story, etc. 

b) a relevant personal experience 

c) an idea that the story brings to mind 
Part Three * 

Come back to the story. What was it in the story that 
created this particular response in you? 



Part One * 

Your immediate response to the story ^ followed by 
questions raised in your mind by the story. 
Part Two . 

Your attempt to answer the questions, based oi the 
story and on your own experience* 



I 



II 
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Part Tliree * 

What effect do you think the writer wanted to create? 
What is there in the atory that makes you think the 
writer was trying for this particular effect? 

SoMe teachers » knowing how susceptible these children are 
to suggestions by teachers » wmy feel that the structure of the 
assignjients ia too confining« but Howell reports that the re«- 
aults of these asaignments were extremely satisfying: 
'^Engagement with the material resulted in papers %rhich said 
something^ and said it well***^^ Teachers may decide for them-- 
selves whether the more open '^equest to write about responses « 
or the more tightly structured assignments Howell suggests, 
work better in their classroom* 

As with the shorter writing, the students will be able to 
base their discussion upon the written statementa they've pro- 
duced* If time and finances allow, papers may be reproduced 
and distributed to the class* Discussion may then be organized 
in a variety of wayv, according to the akills of the group and 
the inclinations of the teacher* 

Immediate response; 

Rosenblatt aays that it is 

essential to acrutinize all practices to make sure 
that they provide the opportunity for an initial 
crystallization of a personal sense of the work*^^ 

Written responses have the virtue of allowing time for the 
atudents to formulate their own impressions of the work, but in 
the interest of varying the procedures in the classroom it ie 
occaaionally appropriate* to omit the writing and launch im«- 
mediately into conversation about the work* When the teacher 
triea this approach, it amy be helpful to rush the atudents a 
bit, asking theic quickly for their ioaiediate reactions to the 
work read* If they are willing to play a fk*ee-as8ociation game 
during the first several minutes of the discussion, they may 
spill out enough ideas to sustain the talk for the rest of the 
period* 

Calling for immediate, unconaidered response is probably 
most useful in dealing with very short worka — poems or atories 
that can be read aloud and diacuased within one class period* 
Longer works, demanding time outside of clasa, do not submit 
to thia technique, unleas, of course, the teacher wishea to 
select a short passage for the focus of discussion* 
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Associational renponse: 

One of the most powerful techniques Is tc present a short 
work (or selection from a longer work) that seems likely to 
stimulate reflections on related personal experiences, and then 
to direct the students to recall that experience* One such 
a'3tlvlty, devised by Anne Turner, invites students to read from 
A Separate Peace a passage dealing with the difficulties of 
expressing feelings. 

Finny has said that Gene is his best friend, and Gene 
reflects that, 

It was a courageous thing to say. Exposing a sincere 
emotion nakedly like that at the Devon School was the 
next thing to suicide. I should have told him then 
that he was my best friend also and rounded off what 
he had said. I started to; I nearly did. But 
something held me back* Perhaps I was stopped by 
that level of feeling, deeper than thought, which 
contains the truth. 

It is a moving passage, and one with which the students are . 
likely to have associations— few people have said everything 
they wished to say throughout their lives. 

Ms. Turner asks the students, after reading the passage to 
them, to recall something they always wanted to tell someone, 
but had not been able to say. She provides several prompting 
questions: 

Why didn't you tell them? 

What Is your relationship with this person? 

Why do you want to tell them? 

How would they feel or react If you Old tell them? 
How would you feel If you did tell them? 
Would your telling them change, or would It have 
changed, four relationship with the person? 

Then she asks the students to write about the situation they 
have recalled, and then to discuss It in small groups. Finally, 
she aSKO them to relate the memory to the situation In 
A Separate Peace . 

The personal association called to mind by the passage and 
the questions, especially when It Is written about and dis- 
cussed, seems to deepen and sharpen the understanding of that 
section of the book. It Is, of course, porsible to cowfUsi. the 
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feelincs produced by one's own memories with those evoked by 
the text, or those represented in the ti^xt, but the discussion 
can address that problem. The blending of past and present, 
remembered and evoked, is inevitable, regardless — it is only 
our access to similar feelings that enable us to understand 
those represented in print* 

Bleich*s sequences 

In his work with college students, Bleich has devised a 
sequence of activities to guide his students through the 
reading of a literary work. Although he speaks of spending a 
great deal of time at each of the four stagee, it is possible 
to compress them, and make of his four steps a single plan. 
Thus modified, the steps are these: 

Perceptions: At this stage, students are asked to 
concentrate upon paraplirase, to simply describe 
what they observe in the work. It is helpful to 
ask them first to write, and then to talk, so that 
they may be as little swayed by another's per- 
ceptions as possible. 

Impressions t There are two parts in this step. 
The first is to identify the feelings aroused by 
the work— the "affect." The second is to recall 
the associations one makes with the work, much 
as a student would do in Turner's activity. 

Discussion of importance: Here the student is 
asked to consider, 

the most important word, 

the most important passage, and 

the most important aspect. 

One issue that arises, predictably, in the definition 
of "important" — what it means depends upon the in- 
dividual and the context. 

Community interpretation: At this point the question 
becomes. What assumptions and perceptions does the 
group share, and how do individuals vary from one 
another in their perspectives and interpretations? 

Bleich argues that the validity of the sequence lies in 
its movement "from the most primitive, automatic, and un- 
conscious experiences to the most complex and lately developed 
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capacities — intellectual and communal thought and inter- 
action. "15 

Strict paraphrase: 

For students who are too inclined to try predicting the 
teacher's desired reply » Mondel suggests establishing ground- 
rules for discussion that allow students to respond by ''telling 
only what you see in the work."^^ Students thus are not 
interpreting^ but rather are expounding on their "direct 
experience*' of the work* The differences in perceptions, even 
without interpretive statements , are sufficient to sustain tht 
discussion* He also incorporates the Roger ian discussion 
pattern that requires students to paraphrase the remarks of the 
preceding speaker before embarking on their own» to fci.jura that 
students are hearing one another* 

The obvious value of this kind of discussion of the 
literary work is that it eliminates any reward for intuiting 
the teacher's view, or for guessing the correct critical 
estimate of the work* It instead lends validity to transaction 
between reader and text — an experience created by the student ^ 
or as Mandel says, "a moment fully lived in the presence of 
the artist's creativity* *. *"!'' While giving credence to non- 
interpretive responses, it at the same time demands « or 
invites, a return to the text to explain the source for what 
the student sees* 

Though Mandel uses this technique, which he admits is 
artificial, throughout his entire course, most teachers might 
find such tightly constrained discussion more useful as an 
occasional technique, rather than as the format for a full 
quarter's work. Its proscription of inferential statements, 
though useful in forcing students to attend to their percep~ 
tions as well as to their thoughts » may seem too confining 
for more than a day or two at a time* 

Defining the question: 

If Mandel 's technique forbids inference , a pattern sug- 
gested by Richard Adler demands it. Adler suggests that every 
story leaves the reader with unanswered questions. He comments 
that 

For too long we have tended to ask students questions, 
bypassing their questions* Their responses become 
responses to our questions, not to the work* If we 
structure the focus for discussion, role playing, or 
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writing, we gamble that their questiona and 
concerns are the same as oura*^^ 



Believing* as leer doest that all students should be given 
opportunities for establishing thvir own connections with the 
literature, rather than sioiply obl^igated to hear about the 
connections scholars have nade» Adler asks students to make 
liats of questions they feel are left unanswered in the atory. 

These lists are either shared immediately and diccusned 
within the class or used as possible writing assignments. For 
instance, after reading a mythological tale, **Echo and 
Narcissus,** Adler 's readers posed the question, *'Vhat was the 
storjf Echo told Hera to detain her?** This question could 
elicit a 3hort discussion of possibilities for story lines, an 
oral narrative developed by groups of students, or, as with 
Adler 's class, a written story developed by one group of 
students « 

Patterns of discussion: 

MatiJdl, in Literature and the English Department , suggests 
another technique, which is simply to place the responsibility 
for the substance of the class on the students: 

Each clasa meeting would take the direction of aoae 
student's particular interest that day. Never would 
I set the discussion going in a direction suitable 
to my own ends. 19 

Although the uncertainties of that strategy ore apparent to any- 
one who has waited desperately, through agonizing, interminable 
silences, for students to respond to a aimple question, it has 
the merit of placing responaibility for identifying important 
issues upon the students. 

Regardlees of how the talk is begun— with brief writings, 
with extended essays, or with immediate responses, there are 
severel possibilities for varying the discussions. Oie pro^ 
cedure that has worked well for some teachers is to bogin with 
pairs. They ore asked to talk about either the work or the 
written responses to the work for a brief time, and then the 
pairs are Joined into groups of four. The issues discussed in 
each pair are then presented to the larger group. With luck, 
the pairs will have different ideas to share with one another, 
and ttie discussion in the group of four will move beyond the 
original talk. 
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Then the groups of four are combined Into groups of ^tightt 
and the cycle Is repeated. Here, talk becomes more difficult. 
The individual students have had some tine to clarify and defend 
their opinions, and they may have become intransigent,. The 
differences that have arisen in the separated groups utiy become 
clearer and more difficult to resolve. 

Finally, the entire class is pulled together for the con- 
cluding analysis of the work. The differing responses to and 
interpretations of the work may be articulated as fully as 
pOGsiblc, and though it is important not to expect or demand 
consensus, it is satisfying to reach some conception of the 
issues that have Interested the group and the various stands 
taken by individunls within it. The purpose of the work is not 
to achipve unanimity or conformity, but to help individual 
reader?? determine their own perspectives — to help them take 
back their authority and repponsibility for their own reading. 

The making of knowledge; 

What students conclude about a literary work will in- 
fluence the way they see the world, and that, ultimately must 
be their own responsibility. What transpires in the classroom 
when discussions are conducted with respect for the indi- 
vidual's perceptions, for the work itself, and fo^ the social 
process of sharing and building upon one another's :deas will 
be consistent with Bleich*s vision of the school: 

...the purpose of pedagogical institutions from th<» 
nursery through the university is to synthesize 
knowledge rather than to pass it along.... 20 

Response-based teaching of literature encourages that 
making of knowledge. It invites students to find their own 
connections with the literary work, to respond to it honestly 
and freely, to examine those responses with as much Intel- 
lectual energy as they can muster, and to coiwninicate as fully 
OS they can with their colleagues. The literature, dealing as 
It does with the significant events of human llf • , can then 
provide the material and experience trom rhich the child's 
vision of human possibilities may be constructed. 
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A READER-RESPONSE APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF LITERATURE 

Sandra Harris^ Shawnee High School/ Louisville/ 
Kentucky 

If our fundamental concern as English teachers la our 
students » to get "back to the basics" we are compelled to pro-> 
vide a curriculum built around student needs and interests* If 
our najor goals as teachers are to help students learn how to 
leam« to help them become self«>ful filled individuals and self* 
reliant readers » writers and thinkers « these goals are best 
achieved in an English classrooM that stresses the affective 
as well as cognitive aspects of learning. These goals are best 
achieved in a classrooM that is experience^based and in a state 
of flux as students participate together in the learning pro* 
cess* Recent rhetorical criticisa acknowledges the needs of 
the reader; it therefore helps teachers of literature to under • 
stand the literary experiences of our student readers* 
Wolfgang Iser and Louise Rosenblatt are two theorists who base 
their critical procedures on rhetorical theories that emphasixe 
reader response, rather than the author's intention in a work, 
or tht adequacy of a text* By applying their reader-response 
theory to an often-used text, I hope to show the value of using 
this procedure to teach literature in the student-centered 
classroom* 



I 

The Rationale 

Tho rationale behind a reader-^response approach v.o teaching 
literature lies in certain assunptions about learning which 
emphasize the needs of students rather than those of teachers 
and administratoni* First is the assumption that students are 
curious about their surroundings and bring this self- 
perpetuating curiosity and desire to learn into the classroom* 
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Inst^nd of blunting this curiosity, as is so often done in 
school, teachers should build upon this natural desire to learn. 
Learning host takes place .n a non-threatening atmosphere in 
which students can be creative, can explore, question, and share 
Ideas. Significant leaminz also takes place when self- 
evaluation is more important than teacher-«valuation and when 
students are responsible for their participation in the learn- 
ing process. Furthermore, learning is acquired best by doing, 
and the most lasting and pervasive learning is that which 
involves the feelings as well as the intellect. Finally, 
learning is a dynamic process, and learning the process of 
learning helps students become open to experience and the 
process of change. 

What implications do these assumptions about learning have 
for the teaching of literature in the secondary English class- 
room? Certainly they suggest that we focus on procecs and on 
the student rather than the subject, and on the reader rather 
than the text. Because iser and Rosenblatt are concerned with 
the reader who experiences the literal^ work and with the 
interaction between text and reader, their theories are 
appropriate for teaching literature in the student-centered 
English classroom. 



II 

The Theories 

Both Rosenblatt and ls«r consider reading a -creative 
activity and a dynamic procoss, an experience which occurs at 
a particular time and place in which the reader conditions and 
is conditioned by the text. According to Iser, a successfXiZ 
reading experience is one in whictt the reader is an active 
participant in the process, recreating In the imagination the 
world presented by the text. This orcccec in not smooth and 
continuous, but frequently intcrrupt^^d by "gaps" in the text 
which invite the reader to interact. TViat which is implied in 
the text engages the reader's invagination and makes him or her 
a participant in the reading evont. In fiction, for exc#^le, 
the reader is given access to text by the narrator, 
characters, and plot which guid^ and channei hi» or her, 
suggesting what should he visualized. FtoM this textual 
structure the fluent i-eader goes through a process of 2*itlci- 
pation and retrospection, gaining new ififomation and 
modifying expectations as he or she reads. 
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Th« Interruptions in the text confronted during the pro- 
cess can be surprises for the fluent reader 9 who responds by 
drawing on his or her horlson of accumulated Inforwatlon to 
bridge the gaps and modify sxpectatlons as the reading con- 
tinues. Hore often than not, teachers are faced with students 
who ars not fluent readers and who do not always havs success- 
tux reading experiences. When a basic reader sncountera an 
Interruption in the process, he or she nay becoae confdsed or 
fk*U8trated and choose not to respond* As teachers of litera- 
ture we need to be aware of those points In the text that can 
be potential sources of frustration or confusion for the student 
and help Insure that they are points where he or she Interacts 
with Uie text. We cannot, of course, anticipate all the gaps 
for our students, but by helping them respond at cr«iclal points, 
we can at least facilitate the process and provide for ttr^ir 
participation in It. 

Iser Is primarily concerned with fiction and does not 
suggest a pedagogical application of his theory, but his 
description of the reading process Is valuable In helping 
teachers locate and prevent potential problems In a student's 
reading activity. Like Iser, Rosenblatt s^es the reader as an 
active participant In the literary experience, which she de- 
fines as a "tr&nsactlon" between the text and reader. 
According to Rosenblatt, the process of reading Involves first 
responding to linguistic cues and adopting either an efferent 
or aesthetic stance to the work (an efferent stance Is one In 
which the reader approachea the text concerned primarily with 
what Information can be carried away from the reading, whereas 
an aesthetic stance Is one In which the reader approaches the 
text primarily concerned with what Is experienced during the 
reading activity). The reader then develops organizing 
principles or a '^framework** which guides him or her through the 
text J different literary genres make Uieir own kinds of con- 
ventional demands on the reader, but pas , literary experiences 
are "subliminal guides" which indicate '^a*: genre to expect 
and what details and patterns to look for. This framework 
arousen exi:rs)ctatlona t?<at are fulfilled, reinforced or 
frustraterf, requiring perhaps a revision of the framework anl 
a rereading which stimulate* t\»»*ther expectation. Finally, 
from the organizing activity of the reeder, the text Is de- 
coded and the flnat synthesis achieved. Below, for comparison, 
are Iser's and Rosenblatt's paradigms of the reading process; 
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ISER 

(The structured act of reading) 

'D The reader enters the text 
through the narrator* characterise 
and plot» channels which guide 
and control him or her during 
Ute process* 

(2) nie structured act of 
reading in generated by gaps 
in the text which invite the 
render to respond. 

(3) The r«*ader assembles meaning 
during a process of anticipation 
and retrospection » as new Infor-* 
nation (thomo) in viewed againu't 
old information (horlson), causing 
him or her to modify expecta- 
tions • 

(^) The tjoal of the reading 
experience, finding coherence 
and consistency in the text, 
is achieved* 



ROSENBLATT 



(1) The reader respondn to 
cues in the text and adopts 
an efferent or aesthetic 
ttance* 

(2) The reader develops a 
tentative framework or 
organizing principles %rhich 
guide him or her through 
the text* 

(3) This arouses expecta- 
tions that are fulfilled, 
reinforced, or frustrated* 

(4) This perhaps requires 
revision of *:he framework 
and rereading which 
stimulates further 
expectation. 

(5) Finally, due to Ute 
organizing activity of the 
reader, tfte text is decoded 
and the final synthesis 
achieved* 



Hosenblatt's paradigm for the reading process is noticeably 
similar to Iser's* For both, reading is a process in which 
expectation functions to propel the reader through the text* 
For Iser, the reader interacts with the text by flllin/{ in the 
gaps which interrupt tJte* process. Likewise* for Rosenblatt, 
the transaction between text and reader involves the reader •« 
drawing from his or her own resources to fill in the gaps, or 
to realize the "blueprint" which the text provides* Both 
theorists see the reading process as controlled by the text, 
but factors outside the text also determine rosder response. 
Iser says that the manner in which a reader responds to the 
text depends oti his or her disposition* Although any response 
to the text is partly subjective, the text does restrict tliose 
responses. Rosenblatt suggests that the reader brings to the 
literary experience his or her own background of experiences 
and memories, a moral, social and psychological code, a unique 
world view, and a particular physical and emotional condition, 
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all of which help to detemine response* Experiencing the 
literary work involves syntheolzing these emotions and atti-- 
tudes wJth what th*i litorary text offers* 



in 

Classroow Application 

Therefore, our etiphasis as teachers of litcraturt; should bn 
on the transaction betwenn text and reader, and our aim to Im- 
provj* th»» quality of our students* literary experiences* Since 
the troncactJon between reader and text involves evoking thosn 
compouetits of •xp'srlence to which the text refers, t*5ach*»rs 
must know their students and understand tlieir backgrounds and 
personal t ties* Teachers must also know tlm literary materials, 
so *:hat they Cfin select from a wide r8nf»e of literature which 
appeals to tho need? and Interests o^ the stud«?nts* Acting as 
initiators and guides through the process of inductive learn- 
ing, rattier than imposing artificial patt(»rns cn students, 
teachers should allow students to develop insight stimulated by 
tiielr own feelings and curiosity about literary experience. To 
fonter fruitful transaction, understanding and growth, teachers 
need to create a setting %ihich stimulates spontaneity mid leads 
toward participation with the literary w«>rk« Xn an atmosphere 
that is not threatening to them, students should be allowed to 
respond freelr to what they read and be encouraged to share 
their resp<in8fs with each other, so tliat the literary ex- 
perience can mean something personal to them* This favorable 
atmosphere also Initiates a pi*oce88 whereby students can 
clarify ond enlarge their own responses huilt on their personal 
reactions to th«» experience of a literary wnrk. The teacher 
can help students combine their subjective responses witSi %rhat 
they want to sny to others by having them express their feel- 
ings orally and in writing before, during, and after their 
reading. Each experience with a literary work can then 
enhance students* furtlier reading experiences* 

The reader-response approach used in the following class- 
room assignment is geared particularly for basic roaders who 
often have tt*ouble participating in a literary event, and it 
considers these characteristics of primary importmice: 

(1) The teacher must take into consideration this 
reading process of anticipation and retrospection that 
is constantly interrupted by gaps which invite reader 
response* 
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(2) The teacher must allow for permonal response to 

a literary work without artificiolly imposing patterns 
ao that studenta' teelingB and experiencea are 
elicited by the text* 

(3) the teacher must allow students to share their 
responaes openly with each other* 

(4) The teacher must direct students to develop their 
responses in order to enhance future reading experience* 

Tlie novel Of Mice and Men by John Steinbecl <8 an ap- 
propriate literal^ experience for high school st. . ^nta because 
it Is concerne(t with the advantages snd r'sks of a close friend- 
ship. Because of its readability* it is especially appropriate 
for basic readers* To set Uie stage for a spontaneous approach 
to the novel » the teacher may begin with an informal discussion 
that arouses students' curiosity about the b^ory before wiey 
read* The following questions serve as interest generators: 

(1) Vhat does the title mean to you? What questions 
do you ask yourself about the story when you read the 
title? or what do you wonder about the story when you 
read the title? 

(2) (If the book has an illustrated cover) What kind 
of people do the two men on the cover look like? 
What do you think their relationship is? 

Questions like these con arouse students' curiosity Cuout the 
characters so that they will read to answer their queations. 
After resding aloud the introduction in the first three pages 
of chapter one, the teacher can discuas with the students how 
well their expectations were met so far. Where does the story 
take place? Who are George and Lennie and what are they like? 
How are they different from each other? tUeae questions help 
students modify their expectations made before reading and 
encourage them to continue reading the first chapter* As Icng 
as atudents are reading with expectations, they are motivated 
to continue reading the story* Problems can aris^ when stu- 
dents are making expectations based only on information or 
feelinga outside the story, or don't respond appropriately to 
cues in the text; then they become frustrated or confused by 
information that they do not understand* Having students 
respond in writing as well as orally during their reading gets 
them to obJectif.y their subjective responses to a work and to 
synthesize their personal feelings and experiences with what is 
actually in t?ie text* By keeping a written Journal before, 
during and after reading, atudents are helped to develop 
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insights stimulated by their own feelings and curiosity about 
literature I and the Journal gives tiiem a record or their 
reading experience in the form of notes which can be expanded 
in their later writing about the book. Since a misreading is 
due to the reader's misleading expectations, the Journal also 
provides a helpHjl record of students' responses written while 
reading for the teacher to observe. 

The number of times the reading is interrupted to vrrite 
respbnsps should be determined by how experienced the students 
are as readers; fluent readers often resent too many inter- 
ruptions during their reading, while non-fluent readers oft^en 
need to have discussed points of a text Wiat give them problems, 
so as to prevent confusion later in the book. The teacher needs 
to be sensitive to the students* need to share their responses 
with each other and to encourage spontaneous discussion about 
the book. The following questions were designed for basfc and 
general high school Juniors, some who had never read a com- 
plete novel before. Students were asked at the end of each 
chapter to write responses to what they had read, as ^ell as 
make predictions about future chapters. Two samples of student 
responses follow each set of questions t 

Response Number One (end of Chapter 1) — Respond to Lennie and 
George. What is their relationship like? What do you think 
of tfiem? Where are they headed? Why? 

(A) My feelings Cibout Lennie and George are that they 
don't seem to Ret along good without one another. When 
one i3 gone, the other would be completely lost. TheJr 
relationship is tit-for-tat. Like, one almost isn't 
bright as the other. Lennie Is slightly slow. He forgets 
everything. George usually would have to remind Lennie 
of Just about everything. They were headed a few miles 
south of Soledad to a ranch because they were hoping to 
get a Job. 

(b) I feel that Lennie and George are a good pair be- 
cause George understands Lennie 's problem and tries to 
help h<m get along through life, and he helps him when 
Lennie gets hlsself In trouble, and tries to keep him a 
Job. Ther are headed to find a Job. And try to make a 
living for therselves and find a house or a ranch. 

Response Number Two (end of Chapter 2)— Respond to these 
characters! Curly, Curly's wife. Slim, Candy. Do you feel 
any tension between any of the characters? What do you think 
may happen? 
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(A) I disHHe Curly because he has a very bad attitude 
and I dislike his wife because she tries to flirt even 
thoufih she^s ma^riod* Slitn thinks that he is cool* And 
I can^t tell ou much about Candy* 

(B) Curly is a guy who likes to tangle because he always 
picks on guys who are bigger than him. Curly *8 wife act 
like she want the guys that stay in the bunk she always 
walking around «^iving everybody the eye* Slia is a guy 
who stands out in a crowd* Candy is a friendly guy who 
loves his dog* He doesn't have a family or anything* I 
like Curly*s wife because she make the fellows in the bunk 
house think about ladies and she makes then angry some- 
times and she makes me laugh* I dislike Curly because 
he thinks he a bully and he*s always going to pick on 



Response Number Three (end of Chapter 3)-^rite your response 
to the killing of Candy *s dog* Why does Candy say he should 
have killed the dog himself? Do you believe in mercy killings 
for animals? for humans? 

(A) I would call the death of Candy's dog a "mercy 
killing** because he was killed because he was old and 
was no use for anyone* Even though he had the dog when 
he was a pup, he felt that he should have killed him 
his&elf* I don*t believe in mercy killing for 'anybody 
because I don't believe in taking other peoples' lives* 
That^s not right* 

(B) I believe Candy's dog was getting old and out of 
feeling and they didn't want to see the dog suffer* He 
was killed because he wasn't no good to no one, he didn't 
have no teeth, he stinks and was old and suffering* But 
Candy said he ought to have killed the dog because he 
felt Wiat he should have not let a stranger kill the dog* 
I believe in mercy killings for animals but not for 
humans* 

Response Nmnber Four (end of Chapter 4)'~Who is Crooks? Why 
is he lonely? What are his and some of the other characters* 
dreams for the future and how do they compare to yours? 

(a) The Negro stable buck is Crooks* He is black and he 
is left out of the rest of the ranchen<* Crooks and 
Lennie are alike because they both seem to be rather slow* 
Candy, George and Lennie dreamed of owning their own land 
so they could hire anybody they wanted, and fire whoever 
they wanted* Their dream was important too because they 



Lennie* 
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would be working for themselves • My dream of the futu-»e 
Is also to be successful* 

(B) Crooks is a negro who is a stablebuck, he lives in 
a barn away from the other guys* He has a crooked spine. 
He was neat and a pretty aloof- man. He kept hig distance 
and demanded others keep theirs. Because most of the 
ranchers around are owned by %rhite people and there were 
no colored men on the ranches. Lennie and Q<;orge want 
to find them a small place, piece of land that they can 
call their own. Candy wanted to Join up with Lennie nnd 
George because he had no family and he didn't want to be 
lonely. Because that's the only things that they are 
^fuping for. 

Response Number Five (end of Chapter 5)— Write your response to 
the killing in the barn. How does your reaction compare to 
Candy's? George's? Curly 's? Who, if anyone, do you think 
is to blame? What do you think is going to happen? 

(A) Curly's wife's neck was accidently broken by Lennie. 
Because she was talking aboift how soft her hair was and 
she let Lennie touch it. * She started screaming when 
Lennie got to handling her hair too niff. L'Snnie tried 
to keep her from screaming and panics. The ranch'.ara 

are anxious to find Lennie. 

(B) The killing in the bam surprised me because I 
thought that Lennie was not ever gonna associate with 
her in the beginning. It happened because he panic 
because he began stroking her head too hard and she 
began to cry and scream and he panic and began shaking 
her until all of a suJden her neck broke. No, because 
she had no business around him she ought to know better. 
Yes, because anytime someone takes the life of anoUier 
they are at fault. 

Response Number Six (end of Chapter 6)— Write your response to 
the killing in the last chapter. Does George make the right 
decision? Why or why not? 

(A) Lennie goes to the brush because he remembers what 
George told him to do if he got in to any trouble. 
Lennie was shot by George. George makes the right 
decision to shoot Lennie because if he didn't shoot 
Lennie, Curly would have shot him. 
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(6) Lennie goes to the brush because he doesn^t forget 
what George told hin when he gets into trouble (go to 
the brush and hide). After Candy sees that Curly *s wife 
is laying dead he goes and tells George and then they 
go and find Lennie to kill hin but instead George finds 
hire and shoots him because he didn't want to see Lennie 
tormented. No, I don't think he nade the right decision 
because who is he to make the decision to kill another 
person or not* 

The totally different responses nade to Curly's wife In 
Response Numb'^r Two do not indicate a nisreading, but different 
attitudes ^r-^ught to the literary experience from the readers* 
personal experiences* However, in response to Number Four, 
Student \ 4eveals a misreading of the text when she says, 
''Crooks and Lennie are alike because they both seem to bo 
rather slow*'* She has mistakenly equated Lennie *s intel- 
lectual deficiencies with Ct*ook*s isolation. Crooks is, in 
fact, as evidenced by the books he keeps in his room, the only 
one on the ranch who is well-read, and this student's mis- 
reading could keep her from perceiving the prejudice of the 
ranchers and understanding their subsequent ^escrimination 
against Lennie at the end of the book* The same student, 
nevertheless, was able to synthesize her personal feelings 
with the text, as her later response illustrates* She writes 
in response to Number Three: **I don't believe in mercy 
killing for anybody because I don't believe in taking other 
peoples' lives. That's not right*** She readjusts her personal 
feelings about mercy killing in Response Number Six where she 
makes allowances for the shooting in the novel: **Ceorge makes 
the right decision to shoot Lennie*** She has allowed her 
personal feelings to be controlled by the text* Although 
Student B maintains in accordance with her feelings that 
George was wrong to shoot Lennie, she has not misread the text 
and does recognize that his actions were motivated by love* 

These written student responses serve not only as records 
for the teacher, but also as notes for the students to help 
them with their later writing. One such writing assignment 
built on their written responses might be to have students 
write a defense of George Hilton to a Jury explaining why he 
is innocent of cold-blooded murder. Students would be required 
to re-examine the story in light of Lennie 's and George's 
relationship so as to support George *s act of love* 
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IV 
Summary 



Both Isor and Rosenblatt define readin^i as an Activity in 
which the reader seeks a coherent experience, and both describe 
it in non^valuative terms. Because the reader's structured 
responses to the text '*make the poem*', each reading is indi- 
vidual; however, these responses are controlled by the text. 
V\e individual memories and feelings that are evoked in ^ach 
render differ In each case, and it is crucial to their experi- 
ence of the story that they ore encouraged. However, the 
students* attention must be directed back to the text on which 
th»;ir responses are based, so that there is convergence be- 
tween the text and reader at the end (Iser), or a decoding of 
the text and final synthesis (Rosenblatt). Participation of 
the students is encouraged through their written and oral 
responses all through the reading process. This method helps 
provide an inductive process of learning which draws personal 
response from students and refers them to the text to support 
their response; it also allows them to review their reading 
and reflect on what they have read, as well as synthesize 
details to reinterpret their previous sense of things in light 
of their literary experience. The reader-response approach 
to teaching literature is a pedagogical ly sound one. It 
focuses on the needs and interests of the student and 
approaches learning as a process. It is. In summary, a 
valid approach crucial to the student-centered English 
classroom. 
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ENHANCING RESPONSE TO LITERATURE: 



AN INSERVICE APPROACH 
Susan S. Kissel and 

Peter M. Schlff/ Northern Kentucky University 



**The 'separate but equal* idea of writing and literature 
has been my practice In the past but the results of separate 
topic assignments have never been as good as I had hoped. My 
experiences with integration of these aspects has oeen limited 
to textbook ideas and I an anxious to develop some of my own*'* 



"Most beneficial to me would be learning new or different 
methods used in teaching literature and ways to apply them to 
my own situation* What goes on in the classroom in my central 
concern* I would enjoy seeing real interaction between stu- 
dents and literature in my class*" 



**I believe that the literature of a culture reflects the 
thinking of its people and that a knowledge of literature 
affects the development of values and philosophy* I an con- 
tinually seeking better ways of presenting and Integrating 
literature Into the academic process*** 



Those Kentucky and Ohio secondary school English teachers 
were concerned that their literature teaching had become arid* 
They and their students wanted something more than an assign- 
ment to **take out your anthologies and read the next twelve 
pages of The Deerslayer **' They wanted more than questions 
asking, "Vhat is the setting?" "Can you summarize the plot?** 
or **How would you describe the main character?" 



-*an eleventh-grade English teacher 



•an eighth grade language arts teacher 



a tenth grade English teacher 
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These teachers craved ideas for teaching literature that 
provoked students to make connections between their lives and 
the literature they read. They sought methods that capitalized 
upon tfhat they knew was the inter-dependence literature, 
composition, and language study* Moat of all, they were looking 
for techniquea that would work in their remedial, honors, or 
heterogeneous ly grouped classes. 

Vith the assistance of twelve secondary school English 
teachers and five aecondary school administratora, we planned 
a summer inservice institute that would address these needa. 
Ve made application for financial* support from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and when we received word that we 
had been funded, we went to work. 

Applications for the five -week {/rogram were solicited from 
throughout the northern Kentucky, southern Ohio, and south- 
eastern Indiana regions. After reviewing letters of applica- 
tion and holding on-compus interviews, we accepted twenty-five 
eager, experienced (at least three years of teaching), 
articulate professionals into the program. Here ore some 
principles for enhancing student response to literature which 
those, teachers discovered from their readings, from eleven 
workshop presenters, and from each other: 

!• Uae writing to understand literature . Workshop pre- 
senters Judith Bechtel and Frances Zaniello stressed that 
students gain insight into whatever literature they read through 
writing. By responding in a journal asaignment or through a 
short, in-clasa paper to aasociations called forth by poetry, 
prose, or drama, students can make legitimate connections 
between their experiences and the meaning of a text. 

Institute participants* responses to Nikki aiovanni*s 
"Legacies," about a granddaughter *a refusal to allow her 
grandmother to teach her how to bake rolls, highlighted the 
varieck interpretations available to 8tuder.t«i. One teacher 
RSDociated the poem with her own j:<*Andnother, vishing she had 
accepted proffered wisdom when the woman waa still alive v 
Another suggested that the communication gap between the older 
and younger women reminded her of tough days with her own 
tenth gradera. Two othera associated the poem's central 
experience with male relatives whr had been influential early 
in their lives* One remembered her disinterest in her Poliah 
ancestry until too late— a pain which she still associates 
with her grandparents* deaths. All the participants* responses 
grew from their personal knowledge and experience; yet each 
was true to the text. 
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These initial responses led participants i;o coherent oral 
discourse which » in turn, called forth more coherent or^l re- 
sponse. The stimulating discussion which resulted from writing 
and then sharing personal response to literature provided an 
important example of the power of reader-response techniques 
in the literature classrooK* 

2. Break out of the canoiVt occasionally # When teachers 
mentioned classes ^,hat they f'dlt hud gone stale » they always 
also mentioned works deemed part of the traditional literary 
canon* Worthwhile as they insisted Silas Marner » The Scarlet 
Letter > and Return of the Native were> institute members wore 
searching for stimulating works rarely taught in secondary 
schools to intersperse throughout the required curriculum* 

Participants were introduced to sources of regional, 
autobiographical literature (e.g., a Civil War letter from a 
young girl to her nunt in Boone County » Kentucky; a Journal 
kept by a turn-of-the century woman whose family lived in the 
Ohio River communities of St* Joseph, Ohio, and Ludlow, 
Kentucky; a lighthenrted recount of a visitor's stopovers in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Covington, Kentucky, in 1844). They were 
directed to literature having particular appeal to adolescents 
and written by Japanese-Americanu (e.g., Jeanne Wokutsuki 
Houston and James D. Houston's Fa rewell to Manzanar )^ Jewish- 
Americans (e.g., Chaim Potok's The Chosen ) t and Southern 
American women (e.g.. Sue Ellen Bridgers* Home Before Dark ). 
They reaffirmed their sense of the power of literature to in- 
crease social sensitivity by experiencing contemporary American 
women writers, including; Leslie Harmon Silko (Native 
American); Teru Kanazaw9 (Asian American); Ana Castillo 
(Chlcana)j Lucille Clifton (Black); and Linda Pastan (Jewish). 
Having learned of the many non-traditional selffctions available 
and accessible to secondary students, these teachers sought 
more noncanonical works with which to expand their students' 
and their own personal and literary horizons. 

3* Use small group activities to get students sharing 
responses . From speech and communications specialist Stephen 
Boyd, institute members learned how to organize small groups 
so as to encourage student decisionHnaking, participation, and 
active listening, in addition, the Kentucky and Ohio teachers 
discovered they should (X) know their students before using 
groups (mingling "cheerleaders** with peacemakers and decision 
makers), (2) specify the goals of group work before it begins 
(providing topics suitable for a variety of polyposes, whether 
problem solving, enlightenment, or ventilation of feelings), 
and (3) establish at the outset workable group norms for 
constructive peer interaction as well as definite time limits 
to provide closure. 
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Putting 6i»all-firoup theory into practice, Sally Jacobsen 
led a workshop In response to aclentlflc literature. Working 
In groups of foi ^ to six people, partlcipanta reacted to Stephen 
Jay Gould's essay, •'On Human Bablea as Embryos" by answering 
one of three questions: (1) What assoclatlona does thla easay 
comparing human with primate gestation call forth? (2) How 
might you help students deal with the content, particularly the 
scientific concepts. In this piece? (3) what aorts of prob- 
lems do you envision In teaching thla essay (e.g., censorship 
because of what might be Interpreted as the author's Darwinian 
bias, speclQllv-ed vocabulary unfamiliar to some students, pupil 
disinterest In the topic)? Bach group appointed a reporter who 
relateO the group's findings to the Institute after twenty 
minutes of discussion. The result wca a variety of cogently 
expressed reactions to a provocative esaay* The teachers 
agreed that the carefully structured small group approach not 
only yielded many thoughtful responses to a single work of 
literature, but also would help students Improve speaking and 
listening skills. 

^* Bring the other hu manities to bear upon literature . 
Participants admitted that they had long accepted the dictum 
that "literature Is artJ» Three workshop presenters took them 
beyond that simple statement to more complex comparisons be- 
tween "written art" and other humanistic endeavors. Robert 
Wallace and Robert Rhode helped participants make explicit 
connections between music and literature as well as between ■ 
art and literature. Teachers were Invited to consider, for 
example, the comparative facility with which the artist Ooya 
and writer Roe manipulated aspects of their crafts to create 
chilling, provocative art works « 

Taking a similar tack, Thomas Zanlello encouraged insti- 
tute members to examine differences and similarities in the 
techniques of narration as expressed through film and litera- 
ture. Zanlello directed workshop participants to: (1) view 
a short film, "Death of a Peasant"; (2) divide a sheet of 
paper into two columns, one neaded. •'What does the narrative 
film do that a short story could not*?" the other headed. •♦What 
would a short story have that the narrative film did not?"; 
(3) write down items under each column and share them in dis- 
cussion with other workshop members. From this sharing there 
developed a lively discussion in which participants made 
astute observations about film's power to bring motion and 
color to fiction and about fiction's ability to convey a sense 
of the narrator^s persona in ways, that many films do not. 
Through these sessions on music, art, and film, the secondary 
teachers discovered the power of the arta to enrich student 
lives as they sharpen literary response. 
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5. Help students understand the assumptionB they trlng 
to literature * David Bishop, an expert in t^ie psycholog/ of 
reading, showed teachers how we all bring '*schemat'* or nets of 
assumptions about how given events unfold, to our reading* 
Thus, we assume Western novels will involve a good guy^ad guy 
confrontation, or sports fiction will call for the irtain 
character to overcome odds to *Vin the game*** When these 
schema are lack'.ng, as .«lth traditional works such as Silas 
Marner, The Scarlet Letter , or Return of the Native , partici- 
pants learned that they could help by noking students to write 
about what they imagine life would be like in a different time 
or place and by providing short accounts from period newspapers 
or diaries to present a context for a work. 

Challenging pre-established schema as they read also can 
help students learn about language and about themselves* To 
do this, students might be given the beginning of a story, 
asked to write out a *'plausible** conclusion and then to con~ 
trast this with the actual ending of the literary work* Or, 
students might list beliefs about a particular situation 
(e,g*, *^en police and criminals meet, a high speed chase 
will follow,*' or "When movie actors gain fame and fortune, they 
will invariably become miserable, isolated souls***)* 

Working from this principle of prescripted response, work- 
shop presenter Michael Wiesner showed how great detective 
fiction yrltirs, such as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, play upon 
readers* expectations. By examining such fictio* , students can 
develop understanding of the logic behind the co.'^atrustion of 
a tight mystery p!ot and also learn to question so^i^ of the 
stereotypes (the American "tough guy'* detective; the dotty old 
woman sleuth) that such fiction may sometimes reinforce* By 
helping students discover and confront schema before studying 
literature, workshop participants believed they could promote 
more active, more involved reading* 

6. Challenge assumptions about what is knowable in 
literature * One of our guest consultants, David Bleich (author 
of Readings and Feelingst An Introduction to Subjective 
Criticism , Urbana, 111*: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1975) asked participants to write what they thought 
Ernest Hemingway was trying to accomplish in the short story, 
*'Hills Like White Elephants*** In response, almost every 
teacher wrote m formal essay ascribing such motives to the 
author as a desire to show the power of men over women or to 
show the essential isolation of human beings* Bleich pointed 
out that we really cannot know Hemingway's motives* Instead, 
we bring to our interpretations the noble attributes we wish 
to ancribe to published authors* 
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Another Bloich assignment^ this one a seemingly straight- 
forward request to retell the Hemingway story, brought forth 
a more informal set of responses » many of which included 
personal associations and experiences informing individuals* 
perceptions of the work* In essence » the teachers learned that 
they, like their students, bring their own experiences to bear 
upon literature even when asked to tell only the facts. Such 
idiosyncratic retelling from within a class makes for a rich 
collection of reader response to engender discussion. For, 
it brings to response what students actually can know about 
literatuie, their experiential associations with particular 
works • 

7. Define the purpose for rcadint^ . In her book, The 
Reader, The Text> Tlie Poe^i (Carbondale, 111.: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 2978>, LOuise Rosenblatt, our second 
guest consultant, identified 'cwo ways of reading a text: 
"efferent"— reading for key concepts and factual detail — and 
"aesthetic" — reading to experience a range of sensations 
identified with response to a moving work of art. Too oftei, 
Rosenblatt argued, students are commanded by their teachers to 
approach literature efferently. 'Pupils read to firjd out plot, 
setting, and characters, .^ile missing cut on the aesthetic 
delights that the language and artistry of Shakespeare, 
Austen, or Dickinson can provide. To develop this aesthetic 
awareness is a prime responsibility of secondary English 
teachers — indeed an imderlying reason for the existence of a 
response to literature institute and its varied workshops. 

Participant reaction to the intensive summer program was 
strongly positive. Most institute members believed that they 
had garnered practical methods for revitalizing literature 
instruction. One teacher spoke for participants and institute 
administrators alike when she asserted that the intellectual 
stimulation was "almost overwhelming at times." However, all 
participants agreed with the high school veteran who reflected 
that the inservice program had "been a period of reaffirming 
many techniques, rearranging many techniques, and renewing 
the enthusiasm of this teacher." 

And, how did the eighth-, tenth-, and eleventh-grade 
teachers looking for ways to enhance their Junior and senior 
high literature classes fare with their own institute projects? 
The eighth-grade teacher, concerned with "seeing real inter- 
action between students and literature," developed response- 
centered lessons on "Heroes /Heroines and Heroism," for use 
with her Junior high school's paired English^hi story classes. 
The tenth-grade teacher, interested in the cultural value of 
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literature* planned a Shakespeare festival complete with 
student productions, student filming of scenes from Romeo and 
Juliot and Julius Caesar , showings of filmed versions of 
Othello and Taming of the Shrew , and a Shakespearean •♦dress up 
day" with students coming to school attired as specific 
characters* Ths eleventh-grade teacher, concerned with Inte- 
grating writing and literature, worked on ways of doing Just 
that. She developed a series of short, high-interest writing 
assignments for students to complete and discuss before, during 
and after reading works required in her American IJterature 
course. Other institute members developed plans for enhancing 
student response to ancient, medieval, twentieth-century, 
tragic, poetic, and other categories of literature — using art, 
the media, and music; using Journals; using pre-reading written 
response, intra-rcading associative and anticipatory responses, 
and post-reading reaction papers and peer group interaction 
to share meanings* 

Participants are trying out these ideas this school year. 
All of us will meet for inservice "reunions" in the fall and 
spring. We will tell what methods have worked well and 
suggest which ones need revision before they can be successful. 
There may evpn be time to share recollections of an oi'ten 
fatiguing, yet always exciting siwimer's r^uest for wav^ to 
enhance student response to literature. 
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FROM RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS: STRATEGIES 
FOR INVOLVING STUDENTS IN THINKING 
ABOUT LITERATURE 



Kathleen W. Loiwert. Waylund High Schooh Waylandi 
Massachusetts 



One of the most difficult problen^ we confront as litera- 
ture teachers involves ensuring that our ^students leom the 
skills necessary for perceptive responses to complex literature* 
Daily in the classrooa we strive to avoid ths pitfalls of 
treating immediate responses to the surface of a literary work 
as if they represented full understanding* or of stifling 
spontaneity in the name of rigorous analysis* We reco^izs 
our goals clearly: to develop in our classrooms st*4d Mho 
are active participants in the transaction between re« r and 
text which is interpreting literature » and who con themselves 
discover levels of meaning in the literature they read* What 
soaietimos elude us are the means tc achieve that goal: 
strategies vrhich involve students directly in working on and 
responding to the works they study« and which lead them to 
discover meanings independently* 

In the discussion which follows, I shall describe a 
sequence of activities designed to lead students to responsive 
analysis and interpretation of narrative fiction* These 
strategies are based on my conclusion that we can achieve our 
goals as literature teachers most effectively by teaching 
students not the answers to questions about specific works or 
literature but the application of general izable strategies to 
many works* The strategies I use derive from a basic assump-^ 
tion about fictions that its plot structure— the way the 
events are selected and arranged to lead to a ciimax— conveya 
the story's broader meaning*l t begin» therefore, by 
introducing students to the nature of fictional plots* At 
this stage « X use two activities: a **Six Events" game^ and a 
follow-Hjp activity, "My Morning*** Both are designed to help 
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students see that a series of evencs Is not by itself an 
interesting plot; interest is aroused when a series of events 
involves ••friction," a problem or conflict which creates 
tension, and thus audience interest. In the ''Six Events" 
game, each student is asked to list six unrelated concrete 
events on a sheet of paper, to tear the paper so that each 
event is on a separate sheet, and to exchange the bundle of 
slips with a student partner. Students are then asked to 
"construct a story" out of the six events they receive, 
arranging the events in any order they wish, and to tell that 
story to their partners. I give no hints at this point about 
what a "story" Is. After partner story- telling, we talk as a 
class about what they did to their bundle of events to turn 
them into a story. If the discussion eliv^its the idea of making 
a conflict or problem for a character and of solving the prob- 
lem, or at least ending the story satisfactorily, then we have 
developed the basic elements of a fictional plot. If, however, 
as sofaetimes happens, the students become so engsged in 
inventing wild conjunctions of events that Uiey lose sight of 
story- telling, I use the game as an ice-breaker and follow it 
with "My Morning." I offer to tell them a story about my' 
morning, then treat them to a list of typical morning events 
(e.g., turned off th*e alarm at 6:00, poured orange Juice, made 
tea, fried an egg...). Soon the protests come; "That's not 
a storyj" "Why not?" "Ifs boring'" '»Why?" "Nothing 
happens!" At this point, we can use their frustration as the 
beginning of a discussion of events that "happen" in the real 
world and the events that "happen" in stories. Eventually we 
conclude that in fiction events are connected by more than 
chronology, and that the connection usually involves friction, 
a problem that interests us as readers. Students not only 
enjoy these games, but become accustomed to actively par- 
ticipating in discussion and in "working on" stories. 

At this point, I give students a simple definition of 
fiction. Fiction io built on plot. A plot is based on a 
problem which is complicated by events until it reaches a 

climax" or point at which the problem is dealt with. I avoid 
using the term "conflict" becat-^e it Implies clear opposition 
between two external forces for many students; similarly, I 
avoid using "solved" in connection with the climax because 
often the climax of a story does not present a neat solution 
to the plot problem. As we discuss plot, I also indicate that 
th'J character who has the problem is the main character and, 
r«n!r:»,*''\^ the forces which create the problem are sometimes 
called the character's antagonists. We practice working with 
these simple concepts on very short stories I invent until they 
can handle the basic definitions. Then we begin doing "event 
analyses" of professional stories. 
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The event analysis done by students is the first impor- 
tant analytic activity in this sequence » and the activity fron 
which all later stages are developed. Its forw is simple: 
for each story assigned » students are to indicate in writing 
the main character and problem* and to list the Main events in 
the story. At first we identify the climax in class; later, 
students label it on the list of events they have prepared. 
Class discussions involve comparing notes and making a class 
version of the event analysis on the board. We may also 
indicate relationships among events, distinguishing between 
those which are related chronologically and those which are 
causally related. Such discussions reinforce the ideas that 
main events develop the plot problem, and that events in an 
interesting plot are not simply sequential. 

Students should begin this kind of analysis with stories 
whose main characters and events are easily identifiable, and 
wfiose plot problem is easy to isolate. Straightforward 
adventure stories such as Connell*8 **The Most Dangerous Game" 
or stories with clearly identifiable stages, such as Ray 
Bradbury *s "Time in Thy Flight" are quite easy to work with. 
My class notes for an event analysis of "The Most Dangerous 
Game" might look something like this: 

Main Character: Sanger Rainsford (antagonist: General Zaroff) 

Problem: Surviving being hunted by the General ^his 

simple ideas about the hunter and the hunted?) 

Main Events: 

1. Discussion with Whitney (introduces plot Ideas of being 
hunted, the existence of evil) 

2. Falls overboard (device to get him to island) 

3. Meets General and learns that General hunts men 
(similarity and difference in their characters) 

4. The General chooses Rainsford as his quarry 

5. Rainsford lays complicated trail 

6. General follows him but does not shoot 

7. Rainsford uses Malay nan trap 

8. General survives 

9. Knife trick kills Ivan 

10. Rainsford dives into the sea 

11. General returns home disappointed 

12. Rainsford wins final duel in General's bedroom 

The parenthetical notes on plot ideas and character are more 
relevant to later stages or the sequence than to simple event 
analysis • 
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If I were using this story early in our study of plot, t 
would concentrate on identifying main events in class dis- 
cussion. Students often have problems isolating main events; 
at first their event lists may include every action in the 
story. With some classes, I find class discussion sufficient 
to solve this problem. I remind them that a "main event" 
significantly develops the action related to the plot problem 
(that is, it adds to our understanding of the problem, is 
caused by the problem, or increases the tension in the story). 
We practice using those ideas on their lists, going over each 
event analysis carefully on the board. Other classes may 
benefit from being given mimeographed sheets for each story, 
with some main events already listed and a clear Indication of 
the minimum or maximum number of "main" events indicated— 
10-14, for example, in "The Most Dangerous Game," Later, an 
indication of the minimumnnaximum range of events should be 
sufficient guidance for them. 

Using event analyses early in students' study of fiction 
has several advantages. In the first place, students develop 
the habit of working on the stories they read, and begin to 
learn that reading is an active process. Class discussions ar« 
usuclly lively and genuine explorations of issues because there 
is seldom only one right analysis. Students are also using 
the same technique on several stories, and thus practicing a 
generalizable skill rather than answering specific study guide 
questions, rlr.aliy, since event analyses are possible for 
stores at all levels of difficulty, teachers can structure 
practice sequences based on the same concepts for classes of 
varying ability levels. 

Once students are comfortable with event analyses (and Just 
before the repetition becomes monotonous), I introduce the next 
stage in the process of finding meaning: answering the ques- 
tion What is the story about? To answer this quertion, 
students must return to the event analysis of the story in 
order to translate its specific plot problem into a more 
general one. To do this tiiey need to answer further questions: 
What more general idea or issue is the specific plot problem 
an example of? What more general idea or issue causes the 
specific plot problem? Practice with stories whose general 
plot problem is closely related to the specific one helps 
students here. The General's hunting human beings easily 
generalizes to "evil," or perhaps more specifically to 
putting oneself above everyone else." In another old 
chestnut, de Kaupassant's "The Necklace, students also see 
quite clearly that the heroine's specific problem, the cause 
of her actions, is her own greed (or her need to pretend she 
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has more social status than she has)* It Is then an easy step 
for ^hsm to the Idea or greedy or obsession with status, as the 
gene.al plot problem* While It Is possible to use new stories 
at this stage, I of\,en return to previously-discussed event 
analyses, especially with students Just beginning to analyze 



As students become comrortable with the Idea oT general 
plot problem, they begin to see Its causal relationship to the 
main events* Often, as In "The Necklace," It Is the main 
character's dominant character trait* In other stories, It 
Is an external force In the character's world: the Implacable 
forces of nature In "To Build a Fire," the antagonist's 
character In "The Most Dangerous Game," or an abstraction such 
as civil war In O'Flaherty's "The Sniper*" The concept works 
equally well with stories at many levels of complexity, and 
can provide a focus for a sequence moving from simple 
(external) plot problems to those based In human psychology* 
Because there in room In class discussion for genuine dis- 
agreement, the students are less dependent on the teacher's 
"right" answers In discovering a story's subject* They are 
also continuing to work actively on stories and are 
practicing a generallzable skill* 

After students are able to Identify general plot problems, 
we can move to the final stage of the sequence, using their 
event analyses and understanding of the general plot problem 
to discover meanings In a story* Discovering meaning Involves 
understanding Uieme , not as an abstract concept which the 
teacher mysteriously understands, but as the statementis) or 
suggestlon(s) the story makes about Its general plot problem* 
In order to lead students to discover meaning, I have them 
answer the question: wnat Is the story saying about what It's 
about (Its general plot problem)? The question Is cumbersome, 
but It avoids the practical problems Involved In discussing 
"theme" without giving an operational definition of that ter», 
and the philosophical problems Involved In asking about 
"meaning*" 

The answers to the question lie In the climax of the story, 
already Identified by students, and In the author's voice* 
The climax reveals through action (or lack of It) how we are 
to understand the sequence of causally related events which 
led up to It, and thus what 8tatement(s) are being made about 
the general plot problem* The author's voice also offers 
Important cues for Interpreting that climax* 



fiction* 
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With beginning students, I try to use the cUmtuc as much as 
possible as the basis of Interpretation, and deal with voice 
only Indirectly. For example, at the climax of "The Most 
Dangerous Game," Ralnsford destroys General Zarkov. Since 
Ceneial Zarkov ropresents egocentric evil, and since we have 
come to adrtlre Rains ford '8 courage, resourcefulness, and 
recognition of values beyond the thrill of the chase, the cli- 
max strongly suggests that those qualities and values can 
defeat evil in the world. Similarly, Mme. Lolsel's Ironic 
dlSRovBry at the climax of "The Necklace" that her suffering 
in order to repay her friend was unnecessary lea-Js the audience 
to see that her character, her greed, or her need for status 
has caused her suffering. Thus, the climax mikes a statement 
about the genBral plot problem: that greed or pretense la 
altl.-!5t€ly self-dcdcrucilve. At the climax of "The Sniper," 
the main character discovers that he has shot his brother; If 
civil war is the general plot problem, then the climax re- 
veals that the particular horror of civil war Is that It leads 
brother to kill brother. In this story. It Is easy to discuss 
the role of voice m theme by esklng how the audience Is 
supposed to feel at the climax. Few students will answer with 
positive emotions, even if tone or narrative point of view ore 
not discussed formally. Some will see the horroi- of the 
cllmsx Itself; others will recognise that the narrator's 
?n ^^I^f.!! "^"""^ reportorlal tone emphasizes tHat horror, 

in either case, students see the story's statement about the 
particular horror of civil war. 

fh.ir^if^I^^' i*" "^^^ -"h relatively simple stories. 

Ik J 1""?^'.°^ ""'"^"^ -"^ "^^^ relatively simple. 
a,id that simplicity may appear to be an important llmitatl^ 
oi the usefulness of this sequence of strategies. For begin- 

tt"%ac^ thT/.> "h"' balanced by 

the fact that they develop an interpretation from their own 
work on the story. More experienced readers can move on to 
rr^hJ^^l^f r Steinbeck's "The Chrysanthemums," 

ConJi^l^n nr 'tones such es Roth's "l^e 

Conversion of the Jews" or Faulkner's "Bart, Burning" in order 
to recogn ze that in each case the author's tohe, in par! 
tlcular his sympathy with the main character, shapes our 
understanding of the story's climax, and hen« o^its tte™e. 

inf» *^''! "se event analyses to develop their own 

ih!!r " ^""^^""•1 "to'-l". ther can begSn to use 

tJurm^r?^"'^":' r f""- evaluating stories, «,d 

thus move from analysis to evaluation surprisingly easily. 
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One activity which elicits particularly active student involve- 
ment: deals with evaluating a story's credibility. X introduce 
the idea of evaluation with an open^-ended ranking activity in 
which students are given the bare outline of a story about 
Donald, a student who has an opportunity to cheat on an exanif 
and four possible endings for his atory, Studenta are asked 
to decide which endings are most and least believable to them, 
and to rank the four endings numerically.^ I generally record 
the class's ranking on the board without comment, then ask for 
explanations Crom them for all their choices. We move from 
this introductory activity to similar activities evaluating the 
credibility of individual stories which will be discussed in 
class. Before assigning each story in this sequence, I give 
students a mimeographed sheet containing a brief plot summary 
and four possible endings, three I have invented and one which 
the author actually used. For example^ I might give them the 
following sheet based on 0. Henry's "After Twenty Years." 

Consider the following story outline. Then study the 
possible endings listed after it. Decide how you would rate 
each ending (from beat to worst) and be prepared to explain 
why you rated each one as you did. 

The Story 

Two boys grew up as best friends in New York City. 
When they were eighteen and twenty, they had a last 
dinner together, then the younger boy headed west to 
make his fortune. Before he left, they agreed to 
meet again in twenty years at the restaurant where 
they had their farewell dinner. The older boy 
stayed in New York. He didn't hear from his old 
friend during the twenty years. 

a. On the night 20 years later when they were supposed 
to meet, the New Yorker received a telegram from his 
old friend saying he couldn't be there because he had a 
business conference in Chicago the next day. He en- 
closed a check for $50 so the man could take his wife 
out to dinner. 

b. They met at the restaurant and spent hours talking 
over old times. At the end of the dinner, the man from 
the West decided to return to New York to live because 
his best and truest friend was in New York. They 
arranged to go apartment hunting together the next 



day. 
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c* The man who stayed in New York became a policeman. 
Twenty years later, as he walked his beat, he met a 
man where he and his friend had arranged to meet. The 
man told him the story of the arrangement, without 
recognizing the policeman as his friend. The policeman 
realized his old ft*iend was a wanted criminal and had 
cuiother policeman arrest him. 

d. The two men met as arranged. The man who went west 
became a rich rancher; the man who stayed east biscame 
a poet. They tried to talk to each other, but dis- 
covered they had changed so much they had little to 
say. After a short, uncomfortable dinner, they 
separated, each a little relieved that the evening 
was over. 

Wo read the sheet for each story, then rank the endings ac- 
cording to their believability and discuss our reasons. Only 
after this discussion do we analyze and interpret the ntories 
themselves. Finally, we compare our choices of endings with 
the author's, '^e can ev&luate the author's choice by seeing 
if it is causally related to the sequence of events in the 
story, if it is consistent with the characters as we have come 
to understand them, and if it is consistent with our own 
knowledge of the world. 

If I use stories with endings based on coincidence, such 
as "After 20 Years," discussions are particularly interesting. 
Students are torn between their enjoyment of a surprise ending 
and their discovery that there is little or no justification 
for that ending either in their own experience or in the event 
sequence In the story. 

I sometimes develop this evaluation activity beyond Indi- 
vidual stories. When we have a backlog of stories we've 
analyzed, I will often choose four for students to evaluate 
according to the relative credibility and conjistency of their 
endings. In this case I nake a grid on the board: 
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RANK 



TITLE 



We fill it in and discuss individual rankings and the reasons ' 
for them* We also identify class patterns. If i have chosen 
stories which range from those based on coincidence through 
adventure to psychology, discussions are lively as students 
express their individual values. Some prefer the surprise 
ending, others the clear conflicts of an adventure story » and 
still others the insight into human nature provided by a 
psychological study. I carefully refrain from giving ny 
rankings until after the discussion; if we disagree at that 
point, they have a chance to coMpare their standards with mine 
without having been influenced by them from the beginning. 
More experienced students can do similar evaluation activities 
focusing on the depth or freshness of the meanings developed 
by a series of stories, or on realism or depth of characteri- 
zation. 

The three steps in this sequence— event analysis, identi- 
fication of general plot problem, and discovery of statements 
about that problem — can also be extended to fiction whose 
structure is more ambiguous, or longer and more complex. 
Twentieth^entury writers such as Kafka or Joyce often de- 
liberately violate or blur the clear structural principles 
discussed here as a way of suggesting their own complex visions 
of the world. Practice on stories that are not structurally 
simple has the added advantage of reminding students that there 
is no simple, mechanical formula for interpreting fiction. 
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Novelists and draniatlsts oft^ develop their themcts) 
through imiltiple plots. The segments of novels which each plot 
strand unifies can be treated cs extended 'stories \ with their 
own specific and general plot problems » main events » climaxes » 
and statements of meaning* Vhen teaching c novel whose plot 
strands converge on a single theme » such as To Kill A 
Mockingbird or Kim , I begin by identifying plct segments for 
the class and asking them to do the analysis and interpretation 
of them* Later » especially with able students » we identify 
plot segments together, recognizing that thone segments are 
defined by a single plo** problem. Near the end of our study, 
we use the board to reco.'d the important information about each 
plot strand and to identify significant similarities in general 
plot problems and statements of meaning. We then build an 
interpretation of the novel's sieaningCs) based on those 
similarities. Students who have practiced on individual 
stories recognir,e that their night's reading assignment in a 
novel is an active one and approach these complex activities 
with surprising confidence. 

Finally, although the strategies I describe here all focus 
on the structure of fiction, using them does not preclude class 
emphasis on other Aspects of a work: settiog, character, or 
use of Images and symbols. Writers frequently use descriptions 
of setting, for example, to su^Tgest important aspects of the 
plot problem, main events, or main character, as in '*The 
Chrysanthemums" wnere the opening paragraph establishes the 
sense of being trapped irtiich is the main character's problem. 
In otiier stories, images and symbols are devices used by the 
author to share our response to events in the narrative 
sequence. Because all these uses of language are relatively 
sophisticated techniques closely related to the atudy of voice* 
I prefer to reserve discuasion of them until students have 
practiced Interpreting simpler, more plot*based stories. 

I can make no claims that students who work with these 
strategies move directly to brilliant critical analyses of 
Crime and Punishment . I have noticed that the number of 
plaintive "l couldn't have seen that without you!" cries has 
diminished in my classroom. More importantly, providing 
students with strategies they can themselves use to discover 
meanings in literature can, I hope, lead them to participate 
actively in the reading process, and to experience the 
rewards that come iron that participation. 
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Notes 



1. 



The important role of voice (point of view and tone) in 
shaping how a reader interprets events I l^^ave for later class 
discussion, 

2 

Thia game was introduced to me by Professor Char lea Ouke 
of Murray State University, 

3 

My source for Donald's story is also Charles Duke, Murray 
State University* 
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RESPONDING TO LITERATURE FROM WITHIN: 

THE UNTOLD STORY GAME 
Gary H. Solvner/ Youngstown State University 

The oldest new word In literature pedagogy is "response 
Student responses to literature have been scrutinized for a 
long time in publications about English Instruction. In her 
classic Literature as Exploration , for exaffple* Louise 
Rosenblatt observed, "In the teaching of literature, then, we 
are basically helpi^g our student? to learn to perform in 
response to a text.... The reader performs the poem or novel, 
as the violiniBt performs the sonata. But the instrument on 
which the render playn, and from which he evokes the work, is— 
himself."* 

But if this concern with rtcponse is not new, it has at 
least been rtdiscovered In recent scholarly attempts to inte- 
grate the language skills of reading and writing. 2 In that 
scholarship the nature of written response to literature hat, 
again received serious discussion. Writing is again buing 
seen as a uniquely valuable way of discovering what one has 
read and of making a response to that discovery. 

For some time I have been exploring the use of instruc- 
tional gaming to provoke useful written responses to literature 
from student's. As structures for literature atudy, games seem 
promising for at least two reasons. First, they can easily be 
designed to accentuate those elements of narrative literature 
that students most easily respond toj character, setting, 
plot, theme, and image. Games, like stories, are about people, 
places, and events. Second, and mobv important, games allow 
students to enter the world of the book and to respond to 
that world from within— as participants, in some way, in the 
story. Response f^om such a porticlpant becomes an imaginative 
exten(jion of the work--a "performance" on the literature, as 
Rosenblatt would say. 
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"The UntoJd Story Ga«e,»» reproduced below, llluotrates 
this kind of garoing activity for the literature classroow. It 
way be used as a class exercise with any literary work in which 
one or more characters art* sufficiently developed to invite 
expansion beyond the limits of the narrative, I have seen it 
used successfully in grades 7-12, and it could also be stream- 
lined for use with upper elementary students* 

The only teacher preparations needed to make the game 
playable are to organize the class into reporting teams of 
four to six students and then to fill in the names of a 
character, work, and author on the blank lines in the middle 
of each team's TASK SHEET. All instructions to students are 
given in the game itself. With most classes, the activity can 
be completed in one 50-minute period, 

A note on grading. Evaluations of gaming activities, if 
they occur at all, must emerge from the game's created world 
for the activity not to be damaged by them. In "The Untold 
Story," for example, the evaluator's only proper role is as 
editor of the publications presented in the gome. In that role 
she might want to measure the overall quality of the writing, 
the appropriateness of the style for that particular publica- 
tion, the newsworthiness of the untold story, and the story's 
consistency with facts already known about the character (as 
revealed in the original work of literature). 



Louise M. Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration . 3rd ed. 
(New York: Noble and Noble, 1976), p. 279. 

2 

An excellent article which discusses this integration is 
Anthony R. Petrosky, "From Story To Essay: Reading and 
Writing," College Composition and Communic ation. 33 (1982), 
19-36. 
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THE UNTOLD STORY GAME 



INTRODUCTION 

Wolcome to The Untold Story Game, This activity 
will ask you as a group to cooperate on planning and 
writing a short feature article about a chvuctcr 
from a piece of literature you have read rec#5ntly. 
During th*r game, you will -ork through a series of 
steps to put that story together. How well you know 
that character, how imaginative you ore, and how 
skillfully you follow insti^uctions and work together 
under a strict tine limit will determine your success 
in the game* 

GETTING STARTED 

Ready to go? First complete the steps below In 
order? 

Step 1; Get Organized 

Before you do anything, get settled together in 
a small circle and select a leader. The person you 
select should be one who can coordinate your indivi- 
dual efforts snd keep the group moving. Once elected, 
the lender should be givcT these materials. 

Step 2: Your Assignment 

Now that you're settled, it's time to find out 
more about what you'll be doing, A description of 
your task appears on the next page (called the TASK 
SHEET), Group leader: read this TASK SHEET aloud to 
your group, (Notice that the sheet contains two 
blanks that must be filled in, Don^t worry about 
those yet. Just say ''blank" when you come to them,) 
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Step 3; Some Specifics 

Now it's time to filX in blanks (A) and (B) on 
your TASK SICEET. Each of these Wanks is to be filled 
in with one item your group will select fro« the lists 
on page 3, Note that the choices you make will con- 
trol what you do for the rest of the ga«e, so make 
your selections carefully. Follow the suggestions 
on page 3 under each list. 

When you have made your choices » copy them in 
the spaces on your TASK SHEET. Your TASK SHEET is 
now complete, nead it once more to your group. 
Then turn to page 4 for further instructions. 
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2 

TASK SHEET 



You are q team of Investigative reporters 

working for (A) , 

You have Just reported for work today and are casually 

discussing the weather and yesterday's sports scores 

when your editor and a person you don't know rush I 

Into the room together. Pointing at the stranger, j 

your editor bellows, »'Get this person^s story and 

write It up fasti I want It for today's edition. »• 

Then your editor hurries out. 

It seems that this person now standing In your 
office has some Important Information that has never 

• before been reva«*led about , 

the fascinating character In the book 

^ by 

It Is this "untold story" that your editor wants you 
to piece together and write up. 

Fortunately, the stranger in your office Is most 
cooperative. Quickly you find out that the story has 
to do with (B) 



As you question this mysterious Individual fur< :r] 
your team Is able to gather enough specific details 
for 0 fascinating feature article for your publica- 
tion. 

Now It's time to write that article. It must be 
done Immediately to meet today's publication dead- 
line. When you have completed this sheet, turn to 
page 4 for further Instructions. 
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3 



Instructions for Cowpletlng Blanks (A) and (B) on 
TASK SflEET 



BLANK (A): KINO OF PUBLICATION 

Before you begin your story, you need to know 
something about the newspaper or magazine you work 
for. Luckily, you have a choice. Select one of the 
three publications listed below and write Its name 
In the blank marked (A) on your TASK SHEET. Choose 
carefully. Your selection will tell you sowethlng 
about what kind of audience to 'strite for and what 
kind of writing style to use. 

1» The National Snoop "^the country's leading 
gossip newspaper. Articles In this paper are 
sensational Is tic. The Snoop 's readers are busy- 
bodies who want lurid, exaggerated details. 

2. Personality — a weekly magaslne which reports 
on the lives of important people,, Readers are 
"average" Americans who enjoy reading chatty, 
casual, informally written articles. 

3* New York Chronicle -^one of the country's 
most respected daily newspapers. Articles for 
this paoer are usually factual, not emotional. 
Readers are well-educated, mostly upper class 
Americans. 

BLAf;K (B): KIND OF STORY 

j In general ther- are three kinds of untold stories 

you can write. Choose one by selecting 1, 2, or 3 
below and copying that information in the blank marked 
(B) on your TASK SHEET. This selection will help you 
to control your story once you begin writing it. 
(NOTE: Be sure that your choice is consistent with 
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the character you're writing about. You couldn't, 
for example, pick #3 below for a character who died 
at the end of the book you read.) 

1. Some previously unknown facts about the 
background of this character (including events 
which happened before the beginning of the book 
you read). 

2. Something previously .<nown about this 
character's involvement mth one or more of the 
events in the book you read. 

3. Something wfiich has happened to this 
character Binct- the events reported in the 
book you read. 
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4 



MORE INSTRUCTIONS 



Now that you know the details of your task, lt»8 
tine to get stai tedS Follow these steps: 

Step 4t Review 

Before you write anything, put your heads to- 
gether and review the story of your character in the 
book naaed on your TASK SHEET. Also discuss the 
character briefly— his/her strengths, weaknesses, 
interests, etc. You night want to take notes on 
scratch paper* 

Step 5t Create 

Now the hard work begins. Invent an Imaginative 
%ntol(? story" about your character, one that you 
think will be of interest to the readers of your 
publication. Be sure to create the kind of "untold 
story" you selected for Blank (B) on your TASK SHEET. 

Start with what you know about this character 
from the book you read, and then let your imagina- 
tions go. Your story should fit the personality of 
your character, but it should also be clever and 
original. Take notes on scratch paper if necessary. 

Step 6: Publishing Format 

Once you have an idea for your story, there is 
one more thing you should do before you write it out. 
Look over the last page of tAis packet to see what the 
final draft of your story will look like. DO NOT 
WRITE ANYTHING ON PAGE 6 RIGHT <<Otf. THIS FORM IS 
ONLY TO BE USED FOR YOUR FINAL DRAFT. 

Notice that the nax^ of your publication will 
appear at the top of your page and that your story 
will have to have a headline. Also notice that your 
article will include a picture. (More on that later.) 
Estimate how much you»ll be able to write on the two 
columns of lines so that you* J), know approximately 
how long to make your story. 
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Step 7; Write! 

Write out a rough draft of your story on scratch 
paper. (Probably the best way to do this as a group 
Is to have someone write while ths rest of the group 
suggests details and sentences.) Rewrite if neces- 
sary. Revise. 

How think up a clever headline for your article. 
At the same tine, have ths "artist" In your group 
make a few practice drawings for your story's plcturo. 
(ThiB picture might be a "photograph" of your 
character , a scene from his/her untold story, etc.) 
Be imaginative. 

Step 8i Publishing Instructions 

Follow these "publishing" instructions to com- 
plete pages 5 and 6. Work carefully. 

Page Under "From", print carefully the nanes 
of your group members. Then write the nane of 
your character snd the headline of your article 
on Uie lines at the bottom. 

Page 6: Print the name of your publication and 
your headline In the spaces at the top of the 
page. Then neatly copy your story on the two 
columns of lines. (It must fit on this one 
pngc!) Have your artist copy his/her m^ister- 
piece in the box In the right column. Print a 
csptlon for the picture in the narrow rectancle 
under it. * 
CONGRATUUTIONSJ YOU'RE DONE! TURN IN KVBnYTHlHQ 
(INCLUDING NOTES AND ROUGH DRAFTS) TO YOUR TEACHER. 
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5 

MEMORANDUM 



j DATE_ 
» 



To: The Editor 
From: 



Names of Group Hewbers 



MESSAGE: 

Here Is the "untold story" article about 

which you requested 

(character's name) 
for today's edition. We hop» you'll agree that it 
is a fantastic piece of JoumalisA* Ve have titled 

it 

(your headline) 
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6 

(noma of publication) 


date: 


(headl 


I no) 


























' ' 
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CLUSTERING FOR READER RESPONSE TO 
CREATIVE WRITING 



Patricia L. Schatteron^ Boone County High Schools 
Boone County^ Kentucky 



In the past decade* peer response to literature has re* 
ceived considerable attention in professional journals and 
publications* Alternatives to th« isore traditional instruc* 
tional responsea hsve been suggested* Works by Bleich (1975) » 
Rosenblatt (1978) » and others have shifted emphasis from si«ple 
rec ai and retrieval of textual inforwation to individual 
perception. Interpretation, and interaction with the printed 
page« Applying this reader*response theory to a specific 
method of evaluation can result in valuable classroom learning* 
The purpose of this article is to discuss the use of 
''clustering'* as a method for eliciting reader response through 
peer evaluation of creative writing* 

Clustering is an organizational atrategy meant to aid com- 
prehension* A cluster is a conceptual configuration that shows 
the relationship of ideas. Rico (1978) employa the clustering 
strategy to comprehend a work of art* She suggeata that the 
reader uses this configura tional process to achieve intelligent 
reconstruction. The reader moves fro« the whole to the parts 
to a fuller understanding of the whole. The reader explores, 
changes, and confirms or denies hypotheses about the selection 
by building and elaborating on a central impression. Rico 
suggests that the clua taring strategy **acknowledge(s) the 
perplexity of the knower and the complexity cf the reading 
experience" (p. 46) while the reader determines non-literal 
meaning. 

This strategy for responding to a work of art corresponds 
closely to Bleich 's (1975) three-phaae heuristic for de- 
veloping reader response. Bleich has the reader write 
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extensively about what has been read. The written response 
develops trom perception (what the reader sees) to affect (what 
the reader feels about what is perceived) to association (why 
the reader feels that way). The emphasis is on the individual 
and the unique, personal meaning re-created in the compre- 
hension process. 

This response process with the use of the clustering 
strategy begins once a student author has written a poem or 
short story. The peer responder is asked to read the selec- 
tion. Upon completion of the reading, the responder writes, 
in «m center of a sheet of paper, a word or impression derived 
from the work, without looking back at it. rhU emergence of 
a focus is similar to Elbow's (1973) center-of-gravity idea in 
writing and the initial phase of Bleich's perception stage. 

Student Sample 



We €u*e thre^ in one. 

Parts of each other j 

Yet, unique in some special way. 

Though we were born of the same parents, 

Who were themselves individuals. 

Vet joined. 

We do not hove the same values. 
Share the same beliefs. 
Or think the seme way. 
We are closely bonded; 
Yet, at times 

We could be no farth'ir apart. 
Wc are sisters; 
Three in one. 



impression. As in Bleich's perception stage, the words and 
phrases support vhat the reader sees. These words are writ 
in circles at the ends of spokes emanating ft^om the center 



Sisters 



Central Impression 




circle. 
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Text Support for the Central Iwpreaaion 




The next step asks the student responder to add personal 
words and phrases further supporting the central Impress ion. 
The text would not be consulted since the student is 
analysing individual background and indicating personal con- 
nections to t(;e literary work, not unlike the affective 
response of Bleich*s heuristic* These responses are placed 
at the end of longer spokes « 



Personal Connections to the Central Impression 




The procedure can then be repeated with the saae responder 
reclustering around another doninant iaipression* This second 
response allows the recLder to reflect further, possibly dis- 
covering additional Interrelationships and resulting in a »ore 
refined response and a deeper understanding* 
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To this point, the clustering activity has been an 
aesthetic experience for the reader. By subsequently sharing 
the cluster configurations with the student author, an 
associative dialogue can occur. The author has an opportunity 
to see the effect of the work on an audience in a meaningful 
(interpretive) rather than Judgmental ("I liked it") and often 
meaningless context. The author is able to assesa the 
readability of the created work in terms of the reader's 
personrl response. Discussion of the interpretation can pro- 
vide opportunities for Bleich»s third stage, association, when 
the writer and the rcsponder discuss the reasons for th*» 
reader's reactions and the perhaps very different intended 
meaning of the author. Re-examination, questioning, revision, 
shifts in emphasis, and a better final product are often the 
result of this extended and valuable discourse. 

'In a recent article, Petrosky (1982) suggests that 
nf;ed...to share, read, and comment on each other's written 
responses if we sre to understand ourselves as readers and 
writers..." (p. 20). Providing the student responder with a 
definitive and effective procedure for evaluation of another 
student's creative writing can contribute to developing In- 
sight for both pupils involved. The writer and the Veader have 
a basis for extended dialogue and guin an in-depth under- 
standing of themselves and the numerous aspects of the meaning- 
making process. 
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THE WRITER, THE READER. THE POEM: 

AN INQUIRY APPROACH TO POETRY 
Denny T. Wolfe, Jr., Old Dominion University 

One summer afternoon, a young agricultural agent drove his 
du5ty, government-owned vehicle down the dirt road which led 
to a large farm-house about a mile from Uie main highway. 
Stopping near the house, he emerged from his cor and sauntered 
up to the front porch. There In a swing sat the old, retired 
owner of all the surrounding farw-lan<f. "Howdy," said the 
agent. "I»ve come to tell you how to get some better crop 
yields." The old gentleman leaned forward in his swing, 
studied the pipe he was fingering, end rejoined, "Well, young 
feller, it's like this. I don't farm now half as well as I 
know how to." 

The old gentleman's point of view toward farming Is sadly 
similar to the view many teachers hold toward poetry. Many of 
us don't teach poetry now half as well as we know how to. How 
to teach poetry well is a matter our profession largely ignored 
through the first half of this century. Mary Graham Lund wrote 
in 1952, "There are few teachers who have success with teaching 
poetry. We can find about forty reports of experiments m 
educational magazines every year since 1929."^ Between 1952 
and 1982, happily, we can find reports of considerably more 
than forty experiments per year in the teaching of poetry: 
however, compared to other genres , poetry still receives scant 
attention in the secondary school classroom. Why is this so? 

In the fall semester of 1981, I offered a graduate course 
at Old Dominion University called "Teaching Poetry, Grades 
7-12." More than twenty secondary school English teachers 
signed up. On the first night of class» I asked, "Why are you 
taking this course, anyway?" I was surprised to hear several 
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aay aomething like the followlngs taking It because^ 

frankly^ I've never really liked poetry itself, ao I tend to 
avoid It In my claasrooM. I'd like to change my feellnga about 
It ao I can teach It better.** My eclectic rendition of these 
teachers' reeponsea has several severe lapllcatlons. Flrat« 
the teachers* educations (college majors In English, wind you) 
had somehow failed them. Second « It's no wonder that, as 
Vlllla« OJala has noted, **,• .poetry Is the second woat disliked 
aubject of the Engllah claaaroom for most students (only 
grammar seems to be disliked more),«2 third, the cspaclty 

which poetry has to teach and to delight, to amuse and to 
Inspire, to calm and to arouse Is going largely untapped in 
contemporary society. But Uiere Is also at least one hopeful 
Implication In the teachers* responses. They want to like 
poetry, and they want to teach It well* I believe, too, that 
students can be led to car^ about poetry, and that they can 
"learn" It well. 

It Is with that conviction, then, that I offer the fol- 
lowing approach to teaching poetry, It*s an approach which 
places the student— not the teacher and not the poem— at the 
center. The approach »lght be Illustrated by the following 
diagram, with an explanation afterwards: 

I 




Teacher Inquiry 
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At th« core of this approach is the prereading experiences ^ 
a stimulus, a way of preparing students to read the poem, a 
way of generating a sense of anticipation. The territory to 
explore for effective prereading experiences is vast, certainly, 
limited only by an unwillingness to look, to listen, to reason, 
and to imagine. As an example, let's say that I wish to teach 
the poem "Citykid," by R. Baird Shuman, a poem which has been 
anthologized in secondary school literature textbooks. As a 
prereading experience--and as a writing way into reading-«I 
might say to students, "When you think of the city, what images 
come to mind? Make a list of things you associate with the 
c!ty/» After a few minutes, I might say, "Now make a list of 
things you like most about the city, ifs O.K. to use items 
from your first list." Again after a few minutes, I say ''Now, 
make a third list of images or items you do not like about the 
city." Following this final list, I ask students to study all 
throe of their lists for a moment (here begins the reflection 
phase— the elements in the approach I have diagremmed are 
recursive, i.e. they go back and forth; no lock-step sequence 
i3 intended). At this point, I ask students to place before 
them clean sheets of paper and, in the left margins of the 
paper, number the lines consecutively, 1-5. On corresponding 
linei^, I ask them to answer the following questions, using 
only single words or phrases in their responses. 3 

Line It What Is your favorite image in the city? 

Line 2: How might you describe this image? Consider 
such qualities as color, shape, height, width, weight. 

Line 3: What might your image do in a heavy wind? 

Line 4: How might your image look on a really dark 
night? 

Line 5: What object, time, event, feeling, or person 
does your chosen image remind you of? 

After this exercise, I say to students, "Look at your 
answers. Try to rewrite what you have written as a poem. You 
already have a good sl;art. Change whatever you want to, or 
foel you have to, in order to make your finished product look 
like a poem-^ five-line poem. Use whatever punctuation you 
wish." Most students seem to have little difficulty with this 
exercise. Nearly all of them can create poetic "structures" 
this way. Two which I have collected from initially skeptical 
students are these; 
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A bridge 

Gray 9 angular, long 
Defying force 

StarU reninder on a dark landscape of 
Lonely times 

Pigeona — 

Oily necks I tiny heads • stiff struts; 
Riding a harsh wind and 
Flashing white against a spangled sky — 
Cold night in the city 



Oreat poetry, good poetry, bad poetry? Such questions 
here are unimportant* What we are after in this case is a 
way into a poem for study* Such exercises are merely that** 
exercises. Admittedly, poetry writtsn in thia fashion night 
not portray an "honest" picture of the creative process* Few 
(if any) poets — contemporary ones, at least — create poems by 
playing the kind of game X have <*escribed« Other games maybe: 
looking out (carefully and intently), looking in (to explore 
one's responses to what is "out there"), letting it flow ou t, 
and making are phrases which get more nearly close to an 
accurate description of the creative process than any pre- 
fabricated exercise might*^ Nevertheless, for our purposes 
here, the exercise has merit, X maintain* 

At this point, X invite students to reflect on their 
ecTorts* Sometimes X ask them to exchange their work with one 
or more other students, both to provide an audience and to 
pursue the process of revision* Inviting volunteers to read 
their writing to the class almost invariably results in many 
raised hands and many enthusiastic responses* No one is to 
serve as severe critic of the poems which are read aloud* This 
isn*t really a harsh session on identifying and correcting 
flaws, after all* Finally, I*m ready to say: "Before X pass 
out copies of this poem, tell me what subject you expect it to 
be about*" A chorus very often responds, "The city I" The 
reflection phase continues* 



Citykid^ 



They took the boy out of the city 
But no matter how they tried 
They could not wrest the city magic 
From the boy* 
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He looked at trees and rushing streams 
And in them saw reminders or light posts 
And teams or people flooding into subway stops 
At hair past rive* 

They told him he must walk in wooda through auttmn 
gold, 

That he must learn to hunt and rish to be a man 
But he had hunted t rished ror coins through gratings 
And walked in autumn woods at: ten or twelve 
When people prowl the streets to make seductions, 
When eyes peer in the darkness avidly like Rousseau's 
tigers* 

And hands stroke body parts bound tight in clothes* 

The boy was made to )'eel he was wrong 
And they were right* 

For, with them, there was no middle ground. 
Just right and those who idid not fit its mold; 
The boy, enduring now in their good hands 
The punishment, the soul starvation 
Of a rehabilitation 
Out of town. 



*Roussoau's tigers: French painter Henri Ruusseau, 
most romous of the "primitive" painters recognized 
by modem art history* 

With two questions, I identiry our purpose ror reading 
this poe4 together. "When I read this poem aloud to you, keep 
these questions in minds What attitudes toward the city does 
the poem express or suggest? How do the images in this poem 
compare or contrast with yours?" Arter students hear the oral 
reading (a good oral reading, we hope) , they read the poem 
silently and reriect on the questions* Presumably* many or 
them will begin to see* minimally* that "they" in ^e poem do 
not reel the city is a healthy place ror "the boy." On the 
other hand, "the boy" likes the city and reels that his rorced 
removal from it is a hind of "eoul starvation" ror him to 
endure* Identirying these two attitudes calls ror little 
liirerencennaking ability; primarily » a "plain sense" level 
or comprehension is what is required. 

Next, in the peer inquiry phase, I divide students into 
several groups (typically, rour or rive per group) to discuss 
the purpose ror hearing and reading the poem. I insist that 
they limit their discussion rirsj to the questions about 
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attitudes. When everyone In each group has had his/her say, I 
ask the students to talk about the second question— how the 
images in their poems relate to the images in "Citykid*** 
Again, each person per group muat have a say. Obviously, some 
students will be able to identify clear similarities and 
differences between their images and those of ••Citykid**; som^ 
will not. Often, however, the discussions begin to ricochet 
in several different directions. Students begin to probe into 
other elements of the poem, and this happens without teacher 
intervention. 

After disbanding the groups, I ask studente individually 
to read the poem silently again to verify or to dispute their 
own ideas or those expressed by others during the group dia- 
cussiona. Even if there were no significant disagreements 
aaong group discussants, another reading of the pocm can serve 
to solidify, to expand, to sharpen the original purpose for 
reading. But in this reading, many students go far beyond the 
original purpose to other realms of comprehension or confusion 
about the poem. 

I" the teacher inquiry phase, I begin by asking studenta 
if they have questions they would like to raise for discussion. 
Some usually do, and I invite other students to answer before 
I do. r attempt to maintain a spirit of inquiry by making my 
answers tentative— as they usually are, anyway. Depending 
upon how the discussion goes, I suggest these additional 
questions (others certainly could be asked): 

(1) Is there a "story" in "Citykid," expressed or 
sugges ted? 

(2) How does "the boy" feel about being in the country? 
How do you know how he feels? Wiy does he feel a; he 
does? How can you tell? 

(3) Who do you think "they** are in the poem? 

(4) Ib there any irony in Oie poem? What is irony, 
anyway? 

(5) What qualities would you assign to "they'* in the 
poem? Are "they" bad? Good? What can you say about 
them? 

(6) How about "the boy*'? What qualities would you 
assign to him? 
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When the discusBion has wound dovn, I ask students to 
study and to review the poew on their own. They should focus 
on questions* Do they still have some? And they should re- 
view the various polnts--of-view, speculations, and comments 
which cane up during their earlier readings, their group dis- 
cussions, and the whole class discussion. Perhaps some class 
time might be allowed for this phase, or students can study 
and review the poem and the accompanying discussions elsewhere 
and on their own. 

Finally, students might be led to other poems about the 
city-^r to poems on other subjects. Such an activity as this 
often encourages further reading . But, if evaluation is 
necessary (formal testing » that is), this approach has given 
students ample opportunities to comprehend a poem rather fully. 
And, perhaps most important, the overall approach has helped 
students see that they need not be Intimidated by poetry. 
Such a student—- centered mode of instruction con help make 
poetry more than palatable—- it can help make poetry a medium 
through which students can learn how to learn. 
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Notes 



1 



"The Teaching of Poetry," School and Society (Septenbor 
20. 1952), p. 182. ~" ' 



"On Teaching Poetry to Secondary School Students," 
Journal o f English Teaching Techniques (Winter l972-«73). 
p. 23. 



What this exercise perwlta students to do Is write an 
?mpres3ion, or mood , poem. For a variation of It, as well as 
other such exercises, see Qjarles Duke's Teaching Literature 
Todajt (Portland, Maine: J. Weston Welch, 1979), pp. 168-205. 

4 

Jane Ellen Glasser, a poet-ln-the schools In Virginia, 
suggested these phrases In a presentation to the fellows of 
the Tidewater Writing Project, Norfolk, Virginia (July 1982). 

5 

This poera appears here by permission of the author and 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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